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CAIN. 
TwitieHt slept upon Eden. The bright flowers 
That had all day their nchest odors flung 
Out on the gentle breeze, were closing up, 
Like some great mind that for a time hugs close 
Its glorious thoughts, until their painful weight 
Compels the miser to unlock his store 
And yield its treasures. Here and there a star 
Stood out upon the firmament. The breeze, 
Whuch stirs on summer nights so mournfully, 
Bore on its wings the dull and solemn bleat 
From distant folds ; and the quick silvery sound 
Of a bright rivulet, that circled by, 
Rippling along, came full upon the ear, 
Sweet and monotonous. 
It was a beauteous scene— 
And aught but conscious guiltmess had hung 
Upon that spread of glory, with a heart 
Warm with devotion ; but not so was Cain’s— 
Gloomy and sad, he trod his lonely fields, 
And his heart sicken'd, and his spint sunk, 
As his eye rested on it; and his thought 
Went back to other days, and memory sketeh'd 
The faithful likeness of his childhood’s hours 
* Long ago,” thus mused the guilt-worn tratrieide 
* In those bright bowers of Eden have I| strayed, 
And, with my hitle brother by my side, 
Chased the gay-liveried butterfles about 
From flower to flower; and how my heart would beat 
To see him bound along in frolic mood, 
And mock the blithesome carol of the birds 
As they poured forth their noontide chant! and then, 
When play had tired his young and feeble limbs, 
On beds of roses, shelter’d from the sun 
By the neh foliage of some fragrant shrub 
Or willow-jasmine, have we laid us down, 
Lock’d in a close, fraternal, warm embrace, 
Till sleep restored the vigor of our frames 
And, when the day's toil was o’er, and evenme came 
And the bright stars were seatter'd over heaven— 
How often have we sat, Lon the knee 
Of my kind father, and my brother press’d 
Close to his mother’s bosom, and there heard 
Our parents tell of all the happy days 
Before their dreadful fall—before that sin 
Which tore them trom the confidence of God, 
And seal’d mistortune on the human race 
The tale was oft rehearsed, but Abel stul, 
With childish waywardness, would crave it more, 
And then our father, with a gentle smile, 
Would tell it o'er. Oh, happy hours, long past, 
Why does stern memory call ye up again! 
Why ts my tortur’d brain wrung with the scenes 
Which erst gave happiness! My brother's blood 
Clings to my guilty hands, and the dread thought— 
Vhe thought of murder—oh' the cursed deed— 
Like a barbed arrow rankles at my heart '” 
Thus mused the guilty one. His past delights, 
His dear remembrances of Eden’s joys, 
Sprung up like venom'd things within his sou 
And sicken’d every thought. Before him lay. 
Scenes that the eye might feast on—that would once 
Have roused his every feeling into play 
And nerved his soul to energy ; but now, 
His only thought was Abel; and those scenes, 
Breathing of happier days, but sent the shaft 
Deeper and deeper to the conscience-seat | 
He gazed in passive listlessness upon 
The imagery of heaven, until a voice 
That in times past had pleased him well to heaz, 
Startled the dreamer. At the voice of God 
The murd’rer trembled, and his spirit quailed 
Back to its deepest black recess. But guilt 
Wears oftentimes the bright halnliments 
Which robe the form of innocence ; and Cau 
The guilty Cain, upraised his voice to speak, 
And to the stern demand, * Where is thy brother?” 
Essay'd prevarication' But the voice 
Of Him who bade this glorious world to BR— 
Who spread the precious jewelry of heaven, 
Whose wisdom and whose knowledge brook no bounds— 
Spoke forth again: **What hast thou dene ’ the voice 
Of mnocent blood, spilt by thy treacherous hand— 
Thy brother's blood cries to me from the ground" 
And, now, thou spoiler of the work of God ; 
Thou worm, who trod’st another worm to dust— 
Now thou art cursed from this beauteous earth, 
With all its pageantry of glonous things, 
Which opens wide us mouth to drink the stream— 
The purple current thy brother's blood ' 
No more the earth which erst in plenteous store 
Would yield her traits thy labor shall repay 
Che world will scorn thee. Epithets of hate 
Will follow in thy footsteps: thou wilt be 
Spurn'd by thy fellows as a loathed thing— 
A fugitive and vagabond '” But Cain, 
Smarting with conscious guilt and deep remorse ; 
Humbled in spirit by that bitter curse, 
Spoke to the vee in terms of gentle plaint ; 
And the kind Father of the human race 
Mark’d him, lest men should slay him—and the first 
That dipp'd his hands in human gore, went out 
From the dread presence of the Lord 








PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA, 


When, with flerce winds, Orion armed, 

Hath vexed the Red sea whose waves »erthrew 
Bosiris and his Mempihian chivalry, 

While, with perfidious hatred, they pursued 

The sojourners of Goshen —Milion 








The sever'd surges stood, 

A crystal wal!, by the bared ocean's bed, 

And awful stillness chained the charmed flood, 
In that dark hour of dread 


And on the Wanderers past, 
In phalanx close, along that wondrous way, 
Slow moving, multitudinous and vast— 

A numberless array 


Then Pharaoh laughed to see 
The opening waves lorn Israel's sons embrace— 
“ And shall they not prove faithful unto me / 
And give my chariots place ! 


“On! on! my thundering steeds ' 
Dash in upon the close compacted throng, 
And ye, my brave, approved in martial deeds, 


Avenge your monarch’s wrong ' 


He spake—and at the word, 

Impetuous Egypt rushed careering on- 

Then mid the vale of death tumultuous poured 
And the strait pass was won 


But the Lord's chosen waved 
His outstretched arm, and loosed the spell-bound tude 
Then where were they, who mad, Jehowah braved’ 
And where their sovereigns pride ' 


Ask of the sea that rode, 
In whelming might their shatter’d chanots o'er 
Ask of the stormy blasts, that reckless strewed 
With carcasses the shore 
Hark ' on the desert coust 
Swell the exulting notes of pubilee, 
“The Lord our God hath sunk proud Pharaoh's host, 
Deep, deep, i the Red sea'” ermiprus REDIVIVUS 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


A SAXON TALE. 


* Friendship is constant in al! other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love ” 


Ow a calm summer morning, in the year of grace nine hundred 
and seventy-three, two mounted travelers were observed winding 
their way through the untrodden paths of the thick forests of Devon- 
shire. The white mistsof the morning were just rising over the tree 
tops, as the sun slowly emerged from the horizon, and cast its seat- | 
tered beams upon the fresh green leaves of the wood. There seemed, ' 
to judge from their appearance, a disimilarity in the worldly con- 
dition of the two horsemen. The best mounted of the pair was 
cased from head to heel in a light stee! armor, whose burnished 
surface, reflecting occasionally the rays of the sun, it would have 
been painful for the eye long to have dwelt upon, were it not for 
a crimson surcoat of fine woolen stuff, that folded nm a graceful 
drapery fell over the shoulder, and covered the glittering breast-| 
plate of the rider; a helmet of the same warlike metal sat upon his 
head. while his hands were encased in gauntlets, formed of smal! 
pieces of steel, joined together in grooves—a construction that 
was afterwards improved into what was called “ scale armor.” 
A long steel-pointed lance rested upon his stirrup, and a sword, 
fashioned much in the shape of a dagger, or short suletto, swung 
loosely at his girdle. The stature of the rider was not much over 
five feet, with limbs light and flexible: yet, to judge from his 
easy, soldier-like air, and the rough bronze of a complexion that 
bore the marks and scars of honorable service, it would appear 
that the lightness of his frame had not in the least disqualified 
him for deeds of arms. A pair of deep blue eyes looked out from 
two dark bushy brows, and added, by a certain wily expression, 
to the character of a mouth, whose firm pressed lips, over which 
curled a heavy mustachio, assisted by the dark scowl of a rather 
low forehead—presented, to one skilled in physiognomy, a coun- 


tenance wherein deceit, self-interest, and unflinching resolution, . 


were strongly delineated. His companion was mounted on a 
strong. broad-backed steed, and from his hunting-dress of dark 
greet), and the humble distance he observed towards the cavalier, 
appeared to have the character of a rt//ain, or favorite domestic. 
A knife. of somewhat fearful dimensions, hung in a girdle of 
wolf's skin, that, being drawn tght about his loins, answered 
likewise the purpose of confining the loose folds of his vest, and 
of containing a certain quantity of the base coin of those days 
Thus accoutred, the travelers wended their way in silence 
through the rough paths of the forest of Olgar, until the turrets of 
a castle, that rose upon the brow of a hill, appeared before them. 
‘St. Runnissed be praised!" exclaimed the cavalier, “ yonder 


jis the haven of our present rest; may its inmates offer a speedy 


termination to this awkward errand.” 


A sudden turn in the path soon brought them in front of the 
main gate of the castle. Two massy folds, formed of the unhewn, 
trunks of oaks, firmly united by immense bolts of iron, swing 
heavily on hinges, supported by two mighty trees, that served @s 
posts to the gates. The follower of the knight seized a massive 
horn, that was suspended from a branch of one of the trees, and 
blowing a long deep blast, was speedily answered in the same 
note from within. Presently the white head of the seneschal, 
peering out from a small postern, nearly hid by the underwood 
that on all sides grew close up to the wall 

“Is at friend or foe that thus early breaks the silence of the 
castle of Olgar? 

At these words from the wary porter, the cavalier advanced to 
the postern 

* Athelwold, duke of Mercia, sends health and greeting to the 
noble earl of Devonshire, and would for a brief space taste the 
hospitality of his household 

The postern closed, and but a short interval elapsed before the 
heavy bolts and bars and ponderous fastenings of the gate were 
unloosed, the folds creaked on their hinges, and the travelers 
found themselves within the walls of ¢ Near 

Elfrida, daughter of Olgar, earl of Devonshire, was blessed 
with more than the usual charms of her sex. The beauty of her 
person, the accomplishments of her mind, with the virtue and 
high nobility of her disposition, were universally celebrated m 
the homely strains of the minstrels of those doys: and, although 
she had never appeared at court. yet were her charms in the 
mouth of every cavalier; and seldom did Saxon feast or wassail 
pass over, without the name of the “ fauw Elfrida” being oft and 
ardently breathed over silver-bound drinking: horns of the guests. 
It was, therefore, not to be wondered at that something of this 
general praise of a high-born damsel, whose nobility was but one 
degree removed from royalty self, should meet the ear of Edgar, 
the amatory king of the Saxons. Llearing so much continually 
in her praise, and considering her high birth, he entertained the 
serious thought of paying honorable court to her favor. Before, 


|) however, taking any decisive steps in the maticr, he determined 


on sending his favorite Athelwold on some pretence that he 
might, from his observation, learn whether the graces of the 
daughter were equal to the high report the world had given them. 
It was on this delicate mission that our traveler entered the long 
low hall of the castle of Olyar. 

All that profuse hospitality, which distinguishes the character 
of the early Saxons, was displayed on this oceasion. Long 
groups of menials, his carles, or house-ceorles, and retainers, 


‘filled the great cating hall of the castle; through which the 


duke, with much pomp and ceremony, was ushered. Atthe end 
of this hall, a few steps led to the platform, or dais, on which the 
master of the feast, his family, and the higher order of gueste, 
were wont to assemble during their entertaimments . after mount 
ing this elevation, a long gallery led to the several offices; leav- 
ing which, and turning to the right, the guest was ushered into 
another hall, of smaller dimensions than the first, but with more 
pretensions to elegance in its furniture and accommodations, In 
this hall of audience was seated the earl and his daughter, with 
several members of his family; while some of his principal re- 
tainers and sithcun-men, or those who held their lands under mili 
tary tenure, stood around, in respectful attendance. During the 
Saxon heptarchy, and indeed for a long time after the conquest, 
the nobles and greater thanes, whose Immense estates came to 
them through a Jong line of ancestors, or were held as military 
benefices, almost absolute power in the jurisdieuon of their ter 
ritories, consequently seme of the most absolute and aristocratic 
kept a state that bordered upon royalty itself. The reception of the 
duke of Mercia was such as his high station in the royal house 
hold, and his known favoritism with the king, demanded. After 
the usual greetings and formalities common to the age, his atten 
tion was directed to the lovely object of his mission: and well 
merited, indeed, did he feel to be that general praise, and almost 
extravagant encomium, that the world had bestowed upon her 
Vain would be the attempt to do justice to the personal charms 
of the fair Elfrida: her loose, raven hair, that floated in deep con 
trast down the polished marble of her neck, the winning sweet 
ness of her lips or her dark Juno-like « yes, mn their calm god 
like expression ; let it suffice that we take the words of the old 


ichroniclers on the subject, one and all of whom have declared, 
} that “ she did far exceed the courtly damsels of that age,”’ and 
| well, indeed, did the angelic majesty of her person, coupled with 


the dignity of her mind, qualify her for a royal bride. Athelwold 
had signified his intention to depart the day after his arrival; 
having, as he said, the execution of a mission in another part of 
the kingdom; but the morrow and the day after passed, yet did 
the duke show no signs of continuing his journey. A week flew 
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away, and he still remained. Athelwold was a man not easily 
susceptible of the passion of Jove; and it was for this reason, 
perhaps, more than any other, that he was entrusted by his mas- 
ter with this delicate mission; yet it would seem, from his de- 
voted attention to the fair Elfrida, from the pleasure he felt in 
her society, and from the utter misery into which he seemed to 
fall during her absence, that he was laboring under the influence 
ofthat passion to which the stoutest heart has surrendered 
WM was in the twilight of a fine evening, that Athelwold was 
observed walking with a siow meditative pace, In a retired spot 
of the grove that surrounded the castle, he carried in his hand « 
roll of parchment, which from time to time he held before him, 
and seemed to muse deeply upon its contents 
So,” said he, “ the king is impatient! Can it be that he fears 
in Athelwolda rival? Can he suspect? Well, be itso! I must 
away to-morrow. I will face this weak, unwary king; ay, and 
fashion such a tale for his private ear, as shall rouse him fiom his 
love-dream! St. Dunstan, prince of impostors, be thou my guide" 


Conclusion in our west | 








AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


ESTWARD HO! 


~s. Harpers.) 





MR. PAULDING S NEW NOVEL OF W 
Just published by the Me 


For how small a sphere Shukspeare and Pope, and myriads 


of the great writers in England before and after them, seemed to | 


themselves to labor! Shakspeare, probably, cared nothing about 
it. It was enough for him to pour out the treasures of his wit 
he knew them to be inexhaustible: he Knew that al! the minds 
in the world mighi be lighted at his, without reducing his 
own flame; and the delight of contributing to an Ulumination 
as far as he could see, appears to have been quite enough for 
his ambition. But Pope was covetous and eaptious in this 
as in other matters. When he had attained more than any 
writer of his day, he mourned that he could only be “read in 
and complained of the probability of being forgot- 
ten in one age. The 
an immeasurable extension to the 


one island,” 
vast continent, which was to give 
fame of both the mighty 
geniuses we have named, was already known in their time; but 
how little did they dream that in these solitudes thev 
were to! 
their birth; that in the then untamed wilderness they were des- 





strange 





tuned, perhaps, not only to be more generally understood, but to ; 


be preserved from mutilation with more jealous watchfulness'! 
Shakspeare, indeed, seemed to have a presentiment that the new 


regions would prove the fittung scenes for historical romance; | 


and in his ‘Tempest he has given us the first fiction of that nature 
on an American subject. But he has wrapped his Indian tsland 
of the west in repelling mystery. It is lorded over by human in- 
culi, and its only “delicate spirit” imprisoned by them in acloven 
pine. If such imaginations of the world beyond the waters ex- 


tended to the time of Pope, it is no wonder he should not have! 


taken America into his estimate of the future. What would be 
the feelings of Shakspeare could he now rise from the the grave 
to see hts own Ariel, the poetical deity of the “ vex'd Bermoothes;” 
or how would Pope be astonished to hear his querulousness about 
a reputation bounded to a few hundred miles, smiled at in some 
assembly of thousands of his admirers in Ohio or Tennessee! 

But there is still a mightier view to be taken of this theme. To 
us in America the view in question gives literature an elevation 
beyond any in which it ever can have appeared to other countries 
and in former ages. It may be that the minds of the new world 
are destined to extraordinary influences over those of the old 
We have seen these effects already in politics. We may yet see 
them in morals, and even inthe belles lettres. Can there be 
a more glorious incentive to our literary ambition? We can con- 
ceive nothing more animating than the idea of that intellectual 
transfusion, by which the healthful blood of tree America may 
be made to course through the veins of diseased Europe, call back 
to her cheek the rose, and to her heart the smile, and send her on 
her way rejoicing. 

It is only by cultivating a literature distinctly national that this 
mighty purpose can be accomplished. When we say national, 
we do not mean a mere fourth of July nationality, which ts satis- 
fied with an oration and Hail Columbia; and, bee: 
iand of liberty, knocking down every body that dares be 
without drinking a bottle to th 
our own. No; we mean that distinetly national literature which 
thinks and judges tor itself; which does not blindly take its ene 
from a different order of society, and \ 
sions by the dread of “ what will Mrs. Grundy say! 
first studies to settle right principles of its own, and to those prin 
ciples sturdily adheres, till, perhaps, Mrs. Grundy herself 1s at 
last forced to come round tothem. T) 
under which our country came into heing 
sort of originality in her character. The p 
8 in some degree forced even upon those whe berome 
through aceident or misfertune, was 
by a patriarchal taste, which led om rs to the wilder 
ness by choice. For every thing superior which America has 
achieved in any way has she been indebted to this primitive men- 
tai independence. To continue great, she must continue tocherish 
it; and they are the truest friends to her literature, who en- 
courage her to seek the subjects of its descriptions and medita- 
ions within her owa unequalled scenery, and among the strange 


use this isa 





free 
downfall of every country bat 


ss only guided in its deci- 


bat whieh 


eireumstances 


wed the best 





hal spirit which 
new settlers 
preceded in the present case 


vdventuy 


such | 


ve worshipped more widely than even in the nation of | 


but vigorous characters and events which may be found in forests, 
where man appears as yet but an interloper, and In mountains 
which seem to repeat the echo of the newly-heard human voice 
to one another with questioning and startled wonder. 

We had made ourselves a nation, and a noble nation, by scorn- 
ing to be any thing but American, long before we had ventured 
to be American in our letters. Charlies Brockden Brown—the 
gentle-hearted, the unpatronized, the sometimes crude but always 
giant-minded Brown—was, we believe, the first who had the re- 
solution to devote his life to literature, and his literature to his 
country. He proved to us that genius can take away the literal- 
ness from scenes with which we are most familiar, and that we 
may prize even what we love best none the less for being invest- 
ed with illusions. There was an intrepidity in this course of 
Brown. He took it at a time when only what was called the 
practical—which meant, in various self-flattering disguises, the 
knack of getting the most money in the shortest way, “ with the 
aw on our side”—was respected ; when the Calibans of our new 
iand thought the best use which could be made of the magician’s 
learning was to “burn but his books;” and when, if a better 
spirit’s voice was ever heard, it was he ard in moanings and in 
cries for succor. But the time was now come for a new opening 
to our ambition. As Brown was quitting the stage of life, some 
who have since proved the brightest of our intellectual stars arose 
From the beginning of his career 


‘Among these was Paulding 
He has written ex- 


he was, like Brown, exclusively American 
tensively, variously ; sometimes wasting his fine faculties upon 
subjects merely jocal and temporary, sometmes creaung immor- 


talities, but always enforcing sound and healthful prineiples, and 


intent on making us love our native land, and on making our na- 
tive Jand the more worthy to be leved. An expression with 
which he himself in the work now before us characterizes the 
western ladies, may perhaps be more agreeably applied to his 
peculiar style; it has “the venison flavor;” all the wildness and 
the untamed vigor of the woods, but all their graceful freedom. A 
writer of twenty years’ standing in America is something lke 
'what Mr. Paulding calls one of our states of forty years’ growth, 
entitled to assume the honors of a patriarch among the young 
fry of empires springing up like mushrooms ;” and Paulding him- 
self may be now looked upon as a father in our letters, among 
Ithe established fames of a year’s immortality, perfectly antedi- 
But he has increased in power as he has increased in 
and, although he has remained among us, lost no respect 
We are glad he 1s devoting him- 
His Dutehman’s Fireside 
ean be understoed and relished by all nations. His Westward 
Ho! will extend the reputation to which his Dutelunan’s Fireside 
first gave the new impulse, which is to carry it through the world 


jluvian 
years; 
by our familiariny with him 
self to subjects of universal interest 


aud beyond the grave 

The superior success of Sir Walter Scott, when exhibiting the 
‘characters and the events of the border feuds of his own country 
| afforded an impressive hint to such imaginations as possess the 
power to people Line In the 
scenery and the situations of Scotland and America there is much 
Sur Walter himself must have thought of America, 
as a glorious region for romance. The very story he tells of his 
communications with his brother in Canada prove it. The na- 
tive Indian, the old French Canadian, the Bralés or woodmen, 
all passed through his imagmation; and these, with the valorous 


untrodden wilderness of our own 


similarity 


youth quitting his native wilds of the north of Britain for sterner 
(wilds in the north of America; who, m the boy-battles of the 
Bickers, would not disclose by whom he had been wounded, even 
jwhen fancied to be upon his death-bed, were material which 
seemed to this mighty master capable of giving a reputation to 
his brother equal to his own. No better divining rod could point 
;out the mine Where the hes hid within our own land, 
ithan the wand of this great magician 
|have been on the alert; and, even before the opinion of Sir Wal- 
Iter Scott was mad 
some others, had proved that his presentment was prophetic 


treasure 
, . . 

Jutthe ceninses of America 
xT 


iss Sedgewick, and Cooper, and 


publie, 


Society abroad is too Macadamized tn its arrangements te sup- 


ply the best tomes now: its surface 
ties. It is to those 


those abrupt scenes, untamed by 


has too few imequali- 


circumstances Which call up our energies 
the axe or spade of ervitization, 
wow of every hour 


in which nature revels. and the changing sili 


flings around her a new form of picturesque beauty, that our 


minds should turn, and where ts the country so prodige! of such 
as ours ts? We begin now tothink of these matters, and the mind 
iber ana 


have 


of America once aroused, seldom thinks for nething 


less universal than those of clegant hterature 


iterests 
{hitherto engrossed us 
of fields, as prolific as they are lovely 
of the wealth upon which we trampled 


The sunshine of a happy sky; the plonty 
hast o ke pt 
But a « 
are enlarging. We are 
we tread upon is full ef mighty trea 
and that 


us Nheeauless 
hange is coming 
aw ake ne toa 


on us. Our views 


consciousness that the soil 


sures, for which we only have to dig; in enrmching o 


selves, We can enri he world 
for us to dismiss our dreams and turn to Mr. Pauld- 
The story told 
the career of Cuthbert Dangerfield age ntlemanoft Virzima 
‘onfides the produce of jis estates to a trusty, but close-fisted old 
ind looks to the Scot for the means of ruining 
himself in horse-races and hospitality. Though Colonel Dan 
gerfield knows he is deeply in debt, he risks every thing he can 
jcommand upon a favorite racer. He loses. He 1s obliged to see 
{Mac Tab, The Scot asks the amount of the claims against the | 


» ’ 
Butit us tine 


ing and his last new work is briefiv It describes 


who 


Scotch merehant 


colonel, who has never thought to calculate them: he has only 
thought of them, as exceeding any possible means he ever could 
expect to meet. Mac Tab brings the matter to the test of figures. 
He agrees to take the colonel’s estate and pay his debts, and give 
him a balance of five thousand pounds, to begin the world again 
with. Dangerfield is as much astonished and enraptured as it 
he had found, instead of having lost, a fortune. He receives the 
money with thankfulness, and determines to plant a city in the 
then new country of Kentucky. He takes an affectionate family 
with him—a young son and daughter, an exemplary wife, a de- 
voted slave or two, who decline their offered freedom to follow their 


master—and a dependent relative, who quietly settled himself 


with the colonel, because he had no other home, and who would 
not quit him when the colonel had no other friend. On the bor- 
ders of the wilderness the party meet with one of its anomalies, 


an eccentric rover by the name of Bushfield, in habits a sort of 


Indian, with the boldness of the savage and the sagacity of the 
sage. Counselled by him they form an establishment, which in 
afew years grows into the village of Dangerfieldville, and be- 
comes “ such a little paradise as whilom the shepherds haunted 
in the pastorals once so admired, but now eschewed as fantastic 
pictures of a state of society which never had an existence.’ * 
The colonel’s son, Leonard, is sent to be educated at college for 
a member of congress. His daughter remains at home. She is 
described as one of those “ who, if not accomplished in the arts 
of music, painting, or dancing, were of as cultivated minds, as 
delicate apprehensions, as pure morals and habits, as ever figured 
in courtiy drawing-reoms, or saw themselves in full-length mir- 
rors. t Her eyes were those of a half-tamed fawn, tender and 
apprehensive, spirited, yet expressing the most perfect gentleness 
of character. Her skin was as transparent as the fountains of pure 
water out of which she drank: and though the general hue of her 
face was pale, it was delightful to see how the blood ran on errands 
from her heart to her fuce, when agitated by a sudden impulse.”'t 
And yet, with all these feminine qualities, reared as she was on 
part of that region called the “ dark and bloody ground,” and at 
atime * when danger walked like the pestilence, in daylight and 
in darkness, through these forests ;"’ when she never “ laid down at 
night without the expectation of being roused before morning by 
the yell of death; when she never for years could caleulate an 
hour on the possession of life; she has stood by her father and 
mother, “as the savages were approaching to set fire to ther 
house, loading the guns that he and his people were discharging 
at the painted warriors.’ 5 
Bred up in this sequestered spot, at a distance from the 
great whirlpool of life, Virginia knew little of the world except 
that little portion around her, and what the occasional perusal of 
a few books afforded. She read Jittle, but thought much, and 
there is no doubt but that habitual reflection is a richer foun- 
tain for the mind than books, and contributes far more to its 
strength and originality. Without intimate associates of her 
own age and sphere, she passed much of her time alone, and so- 
litude is the nurse of the imagination. Her spirits were na- 
turaily lively, yet there were intervals when they subsided into 
quiet repose, or sunk into a temporary abstraction, during which 
her fancy expatiated in a world of its own creation.“) While 
the mind of Virginia was in this state, a stranger passing the 
Colonel's house on horseback, is seen by Bushfield fromthe piazze. 
He hails the stranger. The young man says he seeks an inn. 
jushfield tells him there is none within a hundred miles, but 
insists, With a rudeness which the traveler resents, on his alight 
ing and entering the Colonel's house, who hearing the bustle, ap 
pears, and politely explains to the youth that it is the custom of 





the country fer “no traveler to pass that, or any other hous¢ 
without stopping, unless he can give a good and sufficient rea- 
h a gross piece of neglect. Dudley Rainsford, for 
that is the r's name, understands the good humored vio- 

and enters. The result may be foreseen. He interests 

fle is induced to remain in the netghborhood. The 
neighbors assemble and throw up for him 
But his manner becomes moody and ab- 
awhile 


son for su 








travele 





lence 
Virginia 
a house as is the 
custom of the lan 
He goes away 
and returns quite as strangely. There are a pair of Prys in tl 
Zeno Paddock the wife; both 
ger to find out every be divs business and cogitation 


str ected assigning no rational moti 


und his 


schoolmaster, 
equahly ¢ 
wndthe former with an absorbing ambition to establish a nev 






They watch the wanderings of Rainsford. They 
rases in his mutterings to himself, which exette their dot 
of him In the midst of this espionage, Dangerfield’s 
tkes fire Rainsford saves the lift Virginia. The eblig 
yifirms her attachment, and in some degree neutralizes the } 

» which has been gathered by the eaves-dropping schoolmas 
ter and poured into her father's ear, At length, however, Zer 
Is vered by Rainsford overhearing a wild soliloquy of | 
He purchases the listener's discretion by on order for the meat 
if enabling him to bring out his “long longed-for” newspaper 
Che wife's spirit of inquiry is enly sharpened by the husband 
sudden silen Warnings are given by her to Virgina, v 
seeks an explanation with Rainsford. She has been mduced 
fear he has some deep crime upen his conscience ;—that it may 


f murder. With d ulty the enormity of 
m the truth. The fiend that haunts 
Virginia, there is madness 
cries he. He then tells what he 
His grandfather, a loyalist in 
j $¥o-n ge is 





even bear the stain 





the suspicion wrings from } 
him is the dread of madness 
ny blood and in my race, 
}knows of the origin of the curse 
ii page 10 tVol.i page 9% 3 Vol.t page 92. 
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the revolutionary war, “had encountered an old gray headed 
neighbor, a whig, who surrendered him his sword, and cried out 
for quarter.”* The grandfather “ was in that state of blood-thirsty 
excitement which is so often felt in the heat of battle, and, with- 
out listening to his entreaties, cut his antagonist across the head, 
till he sank to the ground. ‘I know you, Squire,” cried he, a3 he 
fell. Some years after, when he was settled on his estate, which 
he received with his wife, and had a family around him, it chan- 
ced that an old beggar came up the avenue, and asked charity in 
an incoherent manner, which indicated derangement of mind. 
He was somewhat insolent,” and Rainsford’s grandfather 
“ roughly ordered him away.”’+ The beggar made himself known 
as the half-massacred partizan. He said he was now a fortune- 
teller. He prophesied madness, Itke his own, to Rainsford’s 
grandfather and all his race. He was driven away, but returned 
year after year to see if the prediction were fulfilled. The old 
gentleman's imagination became troubled. On one of his re- 
turns the beggar found him mad. In his paroxysms he raised 
his hand against his son’s life, anddestroyed his own. The fa- 
ther of Rainsford and his elder brothers died under the same in- 
fliction, and “ now,” he adds, “the curse begins to approach me 
nearer and nearer, until I feel the grasp of fate about my throat.” 
Virginia, in the true spirit of a heroine, instead of faltering in 
this terrible emergency, exults in the opportunity of paying her 
debt of love and gratitude to him by watching over him. She 
promises not to betray his secret, and to reserve her heart for him 
ull the apprehended epoch of delirium shall have gone by, and 
he shall be satisfied that the curse is self-inflicted, and to be avoided 
by not giving way tofantastic presentiments. But at this crisis 
a fanatic preacher arrives inthe village. He overthrows the tot- 
tering reason of Rainsford. The youth resolves that itis a duty 
imposed on him by heaven to destroy Virginia in her innocence 
A gieam of intelligence flashes over him as he lifts his knife to 
do this murder, and he escapes into the wilderness. He is now 
and then heard of in situations of extreme peril, a “ wandering 
lunatic.” The last news leaves him where he is supposed to have 
been tumbled froma precipice and drowned. He is mourned for 
Virginia's declining health renders a tour for its restoration ad- 
visable. She stops at an old French settlement. A mad beggar 
excites the attention of her party. Virginia herself sees a strange 
figure at fantastic gambols among the graves from her window 
at midnight. Her brother discovers this tobe Rainsford. Traps 
are laid, and he is brought into the house where they lodge, but 
nothing is said upon the subject to Virginia. A fever comes upon 
the sufferer, which it is predicted will change the character of his 
delirium, but take his life. Virginia is surprised by the tones 
of his voice in the next room. She flies to him as she hears him 
moaning. She watches over him with the unsleeping vigilance 
of deep affection. To the disappointment of the doctors, nature 
prevails over art. Rainsford is restored to health and reason;— 
and the romance ends in his happy marriage with Virginia 
It will be perceived that there is more depth of thought than 
variety of incident in this story: but it has much variety of cha- 
racter, and great eloquence of picturesque description. Colonel 
Dangerfield, who begins the plot, having run himself out of 
means by his careless liberality, and out of spirits by the im- 
portunities to which he had subjected himself from creditors, 
yet, even inthe last rum, incapable of resisting the “ ruling 
passion strong in death,” for a borse race,—changes with the 
change of scene and prospects. ‘‘ From the moment the Colonel 
parted with his estate, his neighbors, and above all with Bare- 
bones” (the race-horse,) ‘‘and dashed into the wilderness, his 
character resumed that native sagacity and vigor, which wealth, 
indulgence, and abeve all, idleness, had lulled to sleep with their 
siren lullabies 
sasion,; and whether as a soldier braving the dangers and toils 
of a forest war, a magistrate ruling the wild region around him, 
more by the force of his personal authority than that of the 
ws, a father instructing or providing for the wants of his chil- 
dren, or a husband fulfilling the duties of a household divinity, 
he was equally an example.”"—But with all this decision, he 
mingled nothing like austerity. He was gentle. He was most 
feelingly considerate. He respected the doubtful secret of Rains- 
ford, and confided in the strength of mind and integrity of his 
faughter, however, he might at that time have desired that her 
affection should have taken anether turn. And when poor Ulys- 
ses Littlejohn put him into a momentary passion by an imputa- 
tion he let fall aguinst Barebones for losing the race and ruining 
his master, the Colonel forgot his rage in remorse for his ebul- 
ition of taunting bitterness, and “a moment after the hand of Mr 
Littlejohn was clasped inhisown, for he remembered that Ulysses 
was a dependant, and himself his benefactor!’*—The wife, whom 
he never consulted till it was too late to profit by the opinion he 
anew beforehand she would pronounce, made herself worthy of 
tim bythe geatle spirit of her unreproving acquiescence in the 
result of his departures from her views, and by the smile with 
which she bowed to the fate he brought upon her, and by the 
lovely cheerfulness of her resignation to the change which so 
unexpectedly made them ali at last so much richer and so much 
happier than they ever were before.—Even in the Colonel's con- 
duct to Barebones, who had almost beggared him,—poor Bare- 
bones, at whomal! but he who had most cause to be wounded had 
4 fling —there was a fine and an honorable trait. He did not 
give him to Mac Tab till the Scotchman had ‘‘ promised on his 
word that Barebones never should be degraded to any useful oc- 
cupation.” 
* Vol. ti. p15. ¢ Vol. ti. p. 16. 2 Vol. i. p 70 


His mind rose with the exigencies of the oc-_ 





' Bushfield is an original anda vigorous picture. Mr. Paulding always pertinently applied. We congratulate the cause of letters 
has already given us something of him in the Kentuckyman he |on Zeno’s promotion, with his newspaper, to the city of New- 
wrote for Hackett; but in the present romance he appears more Pekin,* and we should think this not the only work of the same 
favorably ; does not engross the canvas, and only fills his fitung nature, which might be most appropriately located in a great me- 
space. Bushfield has the same queer grandiloquence of phrase tropolis, without either houses or inhabitants. If, however, it is 
with Nimrod Wildfire. “D’ ye think,” cries he, “I wouldn't to Zeno Paddock that Mr. Paulding has been indebted for his re- 
have my way and my say, if an earthquake stood on one side portof the speeches on Leonard Dangerfield’s election, especially 
and a flash of lightning on the other, and crossed their arms right | for that of Colonel Trollope,t we should call the “ western sun” 
before me, as much as to say, stand where you are?’* In de- a tolerably bright one. Had any but Zeno been upon the spot— 
scribing his mode of shooting squirrels, he suys, “* When I want from the description of the sermon preached by the “ tall, raw- 
the skin of one of these fellers, I always shoot a /eetle before his boned, fleshless’t itinerant, with “© high cheek bones, hollow 
nose, and then the wind of the ball takes the varmint’s breath cheeks, deep sparkling eyes, a pale aspect, a long face, anda pro- 
clean away, and I don’t hurt the fur.”"+ And, in crossing a creek fusion of suff black hair, standing almost upright above his high 
he observes, ‘‘ My trowsers had got so full of fish, that one of my forehead,” and especially, “ the wild earnestness of his tone and 
buttons burst clean off, and I will agree to be eternelly derned if gesture,” one might have fancied the Rev. Mr. leving, when cast 
it didn’t hit a wild turkey right in the lefteye. Whoop! ain't Tout of his church in Regent Square, London, had visited Danger- 
a horse 7" Atone time he forces Rainsford, at the risk of battle | fieldville, incog. ; but this could not have been the case: Zeno 
with him, into the colonel’s house to receive hospitality: at an- would have ferreted out the mystery and putit in his paper. Mr 
other, he sees “aman riding along,” with “another feller behind Ulysses Littejohn slides into the story, as he slid into the house 
him in a laced hat, and for all the world like a militia officer 
Well. I hailed him in,” * and he came to like a good feller. But 
the captain, as I took him to be, hung fire and staid out with the tonship;"$ and he makes himself so uselessly agreeable, that we 


of his possibly sixteenth cousin removed, on the score of his 


‘near connection with the family, through an “ unknown rela 


horses. So 1 went and took hold of him lke a snapping-turtle, feel, like the colonel and his children, as if we “ could pot live 
and says I, ‘Captain, one would think you had never been taside | without him Even * Pompey the Little,” and Pompey the 


But he held back like all wrath, Great,” (otherwise called Pompey Ducklegs® ) find the way to our 
hearts We like the old nig 


of a gentleman's house before.’ 
and wouldn't take any thing. So, says 1, ‘Swanger, I'm a peace- rer for beating the young one, on 
able man, any how, but may be you don't know what it ts to im- “account poor devil, of his losing the race which he tried so hard 
sult a feller by sneaking away from his hospitality here in Old) to win; and Pompey the Great had the spirit of his greater 
Kentuek.’ I held on to him all the while, or he'd have gone off namesake in him, when he exulted in lithe Pompey afterwards 
like one of those plaguy percussion-lo« ks that have just come as an “honor to the family,” for refusing his proffered freedom 
into fashion. * Captain,’ says I,‘ here's your health, and may you and following the broken fortunes of his master. There is ex- 
live to be a general.’ ‘Captain!’ says the other 
tain; he’s my servant.’ ‘What!’ says 1 ‘one white man be a regime, who, in th 
servant to another! make a nigger of himself! come, that’s too been standing still, while the world has been whirling round 


he’s no cap- cellent individuality, too, un the obsolete monsieur of the ancien 


‘lithe old preturesque French village, "** has 


bad!’ and I began to feel a little savage. Lasked one if he wasn't) under him, and complains of the motion with which he cannot 


ashamed to make a nigger of himself; and the ¥ got rather ob- kee p pace—who has shuddered to see Yankees bring the profane 


stropolous. I don’t know exactly how itcame about, but we got- names of Perry and Palmyra, and Pinkney and Perse polis,tt to 
into a fight, and I lick'd them both; but not tll they got outside regions which the glorious fellow ship of catholic saimts, seemed, 
of the door, for I wouldn't be uncivil any how. Well, whatdo ull then, te have engrossed as holy land; and the notions of 
you think?) Instead of settling the thing like a geatleman, the Connecticut, supplanting the not ons of Paris as monsieur re 
feller that had a white man for his nigger, instead of coming out) members ut, butafier so long an interval, that even Paris had for 
fine, Pll be eternally dern’d if he didn’t send a constable after me 
Well, | made short work of it, and lick'd him too, any how.’$ for the justice done to the memory of the old Scot, who purchased 


But Bushfield prized no place but those where a man “had to Dangerfield’s estate, though his long absence from his country 


gotten its former self. Nor must we omit to express our gratitude 


turn out every day and shoot his dinner, or go without it—or |‘ made him find no affections to detain him on the land of bis birth 
fight a dozen Indians at a time, or find his way through the when he went to visit it, he has found an able ¢ pitaph in the land 
woods two or three hundred miles, without a path, and nothing of his adoption. “ The last clause of his will forgave an old friend 
to eat but an old pair of moccasins.” And, therefore, finding a debt of thousands, and the last act of his lite was stooping to 
the region he inhabited becoming “ so populous that he could hear pick up a pin.” tt 

his neighbor's dog bark," when his negro wench, “ poor old Either in the hurry of glancing over these pages, We have over 

Snow Ball,” (whose owner gave her to him for nothing, and gave jooked the reason—or no suffierent reason is given, for wtro 

him a bad bargain) * slipped her bridle, and went out like a flash ducing one or two characters. It does not immediately occur to 
in the pan; leaving him his own master again, w ith nobody to us y hy the Black Warrior need appear; unless it be to afford 
stand in his way at all,” he resolved to “ look out for some spot another proof of the goodness of Dangerfield, or that an Indian 
where a man could live independent; where there's no law but may be thought essential to the harmony of such a groupe, much 
gentlemen's law, and no niggers but black ones.”"** And so he’) ache is apt to disturb harmony when he comes uncalled-for among 
disappeared from the little cluster of houses y'elept Dangerfield- tne whites. Sell lees do we understand the necessity of Mr 
ville, for the “transcendent” the “splendid independence of liv- Barham$$ being brought from England to talk with the colonel 
ing in the woods, fifteen or twenty miles from any body ;"—“‘not | shout liberty and equality. ‘The value of other episodical passages 
a soul to lay a straw in the way, or look at him, or talk to him, or is more apparent, and the y are brought in more gracefully There 
give him advice, or watch which way he was going, or inquire | jc one about Shaksp« are. and his conte mporaries Wl at d another 
what he was going to do,” and “ where the creturs might come about the Indian character.9T which struck us as well worth 
sometimes and look into his door—where the deer would hardly remembering 

get outof his way, and the bears and wolves come growling and On the hero and heroine of this novel we have not expatiated 
howling round his house at night se beautifud/y,”—that there he They are the story, and that we have briefly told. Theer qua 

passed the restof hisdays, “ prehaps, stranger, the most almighti-| |iies and adventures:—and beauties innumerable beside,—which 
est happiest feller that ever hunted a buffalo, “tt and was never) we have neither time nor reom to specify ;—must be sought for 
heard of more, until “a party of hunters discovered him, sitting up- | jy, the work itself. We should do injustices to My Paulding, were 
right against a tree, his rifle between his legs, and resting on his | we to ate mpt longer to thrust ourselves between him and the 
shoulder. "t? His luxuriant head of hair had become as white public. No one will read his work, without gathering from at 
as the driven snow.’'$3 “ He had shot his last shot, killed his last | yiyjq impressions of the lively, the gigantic, and the wildly on 

buffalo, and sunk into his last sleep : 
little distance, and his dog crouching at his feet, unconscious that lat the very thought of which, a few years ago, we shuddered ; 
the repose of his master was to last unul the day of judgmeat.”’ : 


The animal was lying ata ginal forms which nature assumes in those parts of our country, 


and the starting wonders of the strange phenomena sometimes 

Mr. Paulding has probably drawn no picture more exclusively | witnessed in the mighty rivers of those regions where the lofty 
his own, than that of this indianized social man of the wild-|\" woods ” are “drowned” of a sudden, and villages seen “ stand 
wood solitudes. It is indigenous, and we rejoice that it was the | mg in the midst of a waste of waters, the upper stories and 
good fortune of a native genius to catch it in our forests and pro- chimneys of the houses alone visible,*** will be recognized by all 
duce itto the world. Why this greatest pride of Mr. Paulding’s as legitimate material for poetry and romance. They wall be 
originality should have led to the prineipal blemish of his work, found in Mr. Paulding’s book, pictured with the fidelity of the 
is obvious enough. He felt the fancies of Bushfield coming too, topographer, and the enthusiasm of the bard. The persons of his 
thick upon hima, and he has seattered them wherever he could find story, like the scene in which they move, are brought mostly into 
a pretext. His ‘Adonis of the woods,’ “all the way from Roer- bold relief; each with strong characteristics of manner and mind, 
ingRiver, 9 “ the best man in the village,” “ there being no back and some with such striking eccentricities as have given fame and 
out in him or any of his breed,” talks and fecls a little too much | force to the creations of the elder dramatists. We recommend 
like our friend Bushfield, not to make us wish he had kept his) the work as being strictly national in its sentiments, its perform 
prowess in the back ground. The same may be said of the long-|'ers, and its scenery; and, in toking leave of ut, we thank thee, 
sided, weather-beaten oddity, “ Sam Hugg,” “all the way from || honest Barebones, that thou wert beaten at Tree-hill, and we 
Mad River, ’—and “ always, according to his own account, wide | must not be sure that the metempsychosis is a fiction, and that 
awake and duly sober.’ But Mr. Paulding has enough of variety |\the spirit of thy master's good genius did not dwell in thee, 
in other places, to render it just for us to deal gently with his!) Barebones, prompting thy gallantry to hang back for Molly Mag 
want of it in these. Zeno Paddock, and his wife Judith, being! pie and lose that race, for the future honor and profit of thy master, 
one by wedlock, may be forgiven for being rendered one by de-| and thy master’s family, and the delight of ourselves, and all the 
scription; and the impertinence of their mutual curiosity is readers of thy history, by sending us all “ Westwarp Ho!” 
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of dollars! . The keeper of the house is always one of the two realm, young, lovely and noble, that she sinks, broken-hearted 
parties engaged; and, although the chances are necessarily in | into an untimely grave. Yet, forsooth! for some few excesses, 
his favor, yet he must often lose heavily, and his net winnings scarce deserving the name, perpetrated in sacred France, the 





‘ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





i} URNAL ion : 
EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOUR can be only a per centage on the sums played for. French bequeath unmitigated hatred to the Prussians, and devote 
2 . . . 
OF A TRIP TO PARIS, IN 1531. Frascati’s is the favorite house, situated in the rue Richelieu, their children, like so many young Hannibals, to Prussia’s ex- 
NUMBEK TEN one door from the Boulevart Montmartre ; this hotel ‘does the termination! This however, is the true Napoleon principle: he 


most business,” and is the only one frequented by ladies and gen- always carried the war into the enemy's country, and thus, by 

sate “ritie : of all readers who have visited tlemen—in the ordinary acceptation of the term. It's comme u_ placing him on defensive ground, had the best of the argument. 
proper to deprecate the criticisms of ¢ ie literary demerit, for, f@uf to go in a carriage, and sport pumps and white gloves; but| The question of right and wrong was nothing, so long as the 
spscsgheediresc agpestor badianaa rege deny rece this 1s not indispensable A noble flight of stone steps leads to logic was good. Let the merits of the point at issue lie where 
ob a handsomely furnished ante-chamber, where garcons in livery they may, one thing is certain: if any chance of war shal! here- 
take charge of shawls, hats. &e.; and it is remarkable that, al- after bring these two powers into the same field, history will have 
though these things are placed apparently at random on tables to tell of a more sanguinary and desperate combat than she is 
and chairs, and belong sometimes to two hundred individuals, in- wont to record 
diseriminately assembled, any one may reure at any moment of 
the night, and the attendant nearest him will invariably give him 
his own articles; since no numbers are affixed to them, this is 
the result, as it would seem, of iastinct, for it is difficult to con- 


. : . —" 
Berore proceeding with these communications, I think it 


Paris. 
jt is not my vocation to seek literary fame ; 
choose a more hopeful theme. Nor do L apologize for errors in 
what professes to be matter of fact, for I am, in general ceelain 
of what I have stated. But my fear is, that these privil: ged tra- 
velers may denounce as stupid the design and execution of my 
r the design, because they already Anow w hat [am 





The French have a remarkable genius for beginning all deno- 
minations of mason-werk. I suppose I might count thirty unfi- 
nished, or half-finished, public works. One of those especially 
conspicuous, is a splendid church, La Madeleine, on the Boule- 
vart, opposite the Chamber of Deputies. It is much larger than 
any American church I have seen, built of stone, and entirely 


deseriptions ; ' 
laboring to tell; and the execution, because it 1s impossible that 
my feeble sketches should at all equal their recollections of the 
sple ndid scenes referred to. Lam quite aware that all I have 


{ae _< . 5 wt . } 
will bear the same relation to Parisian localities, | ceive such powers of recollection 


said Ce ay ‘ : 1 > , : 
ee a There are three saloons for the games of rouielle, rouge-ct- 


that the dramatic caricatures of Rob Roy, Guy Mannering, &e 
do to the matchless romances of Walter Scout. And with this | 
admission, and an assurance to such re aders that I have no hope 
of amusing hem, and only a faint one of partially informing 
have not crossed the Atlantic. | proceed with my task, 


noir, and hasard, richly furnished with curtains, mirrors, chairs, 
and sofas; a reading-room, where adventurers may screw up 
their courage, and losers, their countenance, over the newspapers ; 
and, finally, a garden, possessing the characteristics of every- 
thing bearing that name in France. The character of the com- 
pany is uniform—outside gentility. Every person is, at least, 
| well-dressed: and decorum and silence are strictly observed 
| Ladies and gentlemen are dispersed upon the various seats, with 


surrounded by noble corinthian columns. As nearly as [ can 
ascertain, (for the French gentry are very ill-informed on the sub- 
ject of churches,) this has remained in its present state—patched 
windows, half-slated roof, and the whole outside scaffolding in 
original order, besides a board-fence enclosing the whole—only 
thirty years ; ‘ 

A royal edifice (probably a palace, since palaces are scarce 
here) was projected by Napoleon on the south side of the river 
opposite the Tuileries, and built with great regularity to the first 
ceiling; and there it stands, and has stood, time immemorial, 
looking for all the world like the “ Eagle Bank,” at New-Haven 

Napoleon also determined to build a duplicate of the Gallery 
of the Louvre, to unite with the northern extremity of the palace 
of the Tuileries. This was carried just far enough to tell the 
world the design wes. Mem. If those raseally, meddling allies 
had minded their own affairs, this might have been finished. 


those who 
—already more voluminous than I anticipated 

Almost everybody has heard of the Parats Rovat; but, unless 
others are more fortunate than T, they w ill have little correct idea 
of it until they see it. It is a city within itself; andcan be spoken 


> ly in general term unless one is prepared to make a book that air of listlessness always observable where conversation is 
or on genert S, i ! 
on the subject It is the abode, or daily resort, of all classes of 
people from the king to the beggar; and this Is literal, because it 


* Imagine a block of uniform stone- 


limited by etiquet to an occasional Whisper. Crowds are grouped 
| around the tables in the centre, part as players, part as specta- 
‘tors, watching with the same stillness the progress of the game 


, » roval residence i 
is now the royal res Gold and stiver are piled about, with a profusion and carelessness 


: vs. extending one thousand feet by four hundred, which, | 
ae, a j) that quite depreciate their current value, and seem to render 


. ’ cardiv ‘Mm : w parallelogram. At the 
by amg) pein een nfl rapreriieg cccupying| them the 7 trash” w hich philosophy has long since pronounced 
cre esonenbcmgh he block, and terminating at the Galerie d’Or-|| them. Waiters move hither and thither with refreshments, as at 
an quan oO “— 2 en rey sesiili A a ) divides the !} & party—entrance, exit, everything is free. A lady there, is ad- 
this splendid arcade (previously n alace itself,,| justing a stray curl; another lays the weight of three fingers on 
a gentleman’s arm, and thanks him for a scientific flirt of her fan; 
two matrons of sixty are conspiring to bring out the fashion of 
|| blue gloves; a fine looking officer of the garde, by a profound 
f hed palace |, bow, acknowledges a compliment that is “ quite French.” Is it 
urnished palaces i] 
| 
| 


seans ; ve 
royal court from the publie garden Touching the 
I have little to say. I did not visit it; and had I done so, Eshoul 

but have seen, so far as its fixtures are concerned, a mere repetition 
of the Luxembourg, and the Tuileries > there is little variety in 


Napoleon furthermore projec. ¢ a splendid triumphal arch, de- 
nominated la Barriére del’ Etoile, wnlocation of which has been 
previously given. Jt looks finely wiih & double row of scaffold- 
ing, which is none the worse for the weather; and it may be se- 
riously questioned whether the coup d’a@il of architecture gener- 
ally, may not be improved, softened, and relieved by a delicate 
outline of oak-planks and chesnut-poles 

In the winter of ISI9 the Duke de Berri was skeicered ina 
beautiful opera-house in the rue Richelieu. So momentous an 
affair must needs be commemorated by a monument! Agreeably, 
down comes the opera-house, neck and heels, and a beautiful 
stone fabric was immediately begun upon its ruins. The builders 
managed to complete the roof of an edifice, one hundred feet by 
sixty—and there it stands, taking a tug with the weather, and 
the weather is evidently getting the upper hand. Mem. It is 
doubtful, to my mind, whether such a building, finished or unfin- 
ished, commemorates most the assassin, or the duke 

I cannot go on particularizing: there is a great variety of 
monuments, intended to mark public events, in the same unfinish- 

i bi f al ed state, many of which have stood thus for a long succession of 
e of this fine promenade is every possible variety of shops, years; and al ave to say about atter ts, uu ithe 
pies which the sae ctioners and jewelers hold a conspicuous en coh de eee the park 793 vee n i = to — pull the = — eo et pei inp ee ee ree 
i ra c mey can buy is wanting in this im-{! what I have previously written, and to multiply epithets which, : oe ape st ae 2 
— ee a ber n Bvery cormer 18 ceeupied, | at least, pa nothing by iteration feosoaa es fountains, een a wasnt ire i . a eso m4 ee 
from the eallas to the garret. There are restaurans and cafés al orange-trees, statues and flowers, in the same never-ending PrO- || endienified state of thines fer @ people s 2 pater mally espenieel on 
booksellers and engravers; painters and dentists; milliners and || fusion as elsewhere, render these grounds what every similar SPO | the Fre neh . 
tailors; shoemakers and watehmakers; dealers im poreelain, || is in France—far more beautiful than any I ever saw before; and 
hardware, drygoods, and toys; copyists and teachers; lawyers || far more beautiful than one can de finitely conceive, without see- i 
and doctors ; without quitting the premises, you may go from aj ing them. On the score of remimiscences, the palace is memora- |) 
church to a theatre; from a theatre to a hell (gambling-house). || ble as the spot where Henri IIL was assassinated; as the scene 





The Garden, enclosed by what is usually known as the Palais | mn the midst of a scene of such utter vanity and thoug htlessness 
Royal, comprises the entire space northward of the Galerie d Or i that the seeds of rum are nightly sown, that the fortunes and the 
leans, and may be seven hundred feet by three hundre d. it is || lives of Aundre ds are sinhed upon the turning of acard and the 
prettily enough arranged, with a fine fountain in the centre, two}! hazard of a die? Bos the er ap ne perwrene mothers. 
cultivated plots on either side of it, and numerous rows otf trees | and we eping wive s, and reste ung ~s " n enguats = this 
Such a garden, as a garden, would be highly estimated in New- i} bright blaze of € . gance one ape. Nay. are the misery, me 
York ; but where one can see the Luxembourg, and others of that!) pove rty, the de gradation which spring from these hot-houses of 
character, he will give this little attention. The buildings on the || Satan, direetly foste me ayer cnastenges ley “the pow rs that be ; 
three sides of this enclosure are of stone, four stories in height, || fer a te ded paltry millions of franes! This is truly “the price of 
and precisely uniform throughout. They cover a space of seven- |) blood ;’ and while ut would « reate no surprise, it would confer a 
teen hundred feet in length, by fifty in breadth The upper sto- | practical blessing on tens of acer rele thie deluded people, if 
ries are projected some twelve feet upon the garden, and support- all such traffickers in human wo would go and “ hang themselves 
by a close succession of stone pillars, thus forming an arched and 4 se tn : ' 
covered walk, that is always thronged with idlers. Within the The palace of St. Cloud is distant from Paris one hour's ride in 
the diligence—w hich.on level ground, is always seven miles. To 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


In short, every species of amusement and pleasure, extravagance || of the important (though bloodless) revolution of the eighteenth | NODDERS, 
and folly dissipation and vice, which exists m any part of Paris, || Brumaire, (tenth November, 1799,) which placed Napoleon at ‘Shakes his ambrosial curls. and gives the nod 


always abounds here. The Palais Royal has no character for \the head of the French government; and as having been for’) [asp sometimes a good deal perplexed on the subject of ad- 
fashion, in its aristocratic sense, for everybody meets here, and || some years before, and always since that period, the summer re- | dressing my friends properly in the street. There are so many 
meets on equal terms. People don't come because it’s in the | sidence of the kings of France. During the first invasion of the | degrees of acquaintance, that to bestow on each one the same at- 
mode, nor ex of it; they come for mere amusement, in its light- i allies, in ISI4, it was respected as French property; but in ISLS tention would be absurd. General Washi gton took off his hat 
est sense; and, after twenty minutes, flit away as “ promuscu (| Blucher occupied it as his head quarters. The conduct of the ‘to ane gro, but every man cannot afford to be so polite; besides 
ously” as they came. It is always repudlican, and always gay. || Prussians here, as well as at Versailles, and in Paris, during |in creat cities. such a habit would surround ove th a swarm of 
‘ j their last campaign, together with the last blow which they so“ hale fellows well met,’ and make him, like Prince Hal, “sworn 
Gambling, in Paris, is done as every thing else is—on a grand | thoroughly dealt messieurs at Waterloo, has raised the national brother toa leash of drawers.” and not only able to“ call them a 
scale. If a man loses his fortune, it goes elegantly; and that)! animosity of the Frenchmen to a pitch of frenzy; and, at this by their christian names, as Tom, Dick and Francis,” but also 











fact will console a Frenchman under any adversity. I have not | day, they grind their teeth in rage, when speaking of Prussia. | insure him the same honor from them in return A certain art is 
e - " ' - 

the means of knowing how generally this vice pervades all ranks; | On their own parts, the Prussians had ample wrongs to re- || necessary, in repelling impertinent familiarity, and in eneourag 

if it be not universal, it’s no fault of the government: they grant }Venge, and no one can deny that retributive justice would have | ing worth, in replying to the arrogance of wealth, and inletting u 


licenses for gambling as freely as we do for lottery-offices and j sent the firebrand and the sword to « very cottage in France In, man of noble character and tents perceive that you respect 


og-shops, and with about the same moral results. ‘The number of | faet, so far as this principle of retaliation be assented to, itis mat-| although he be poor. All this may be done by nodding. Int 
grog Ps, 1 \ 


ter not only of wonder, but regret, that, at least, the royal de haclever man, bred in town, a quires a nice and curious fa- 
which, unitedly, pay no less than two milhons of dollars yearly || mesnes were not despoiled on this eceasion, and the proud pala-}cility. He has as many kinds of nods as there are varieties i 
to the city authorities, for the privilege of * doing” the people ac- || ces of this most proud nation levelled with the dust Napoleon's} the condition aud worth of those around him. I have known im- 
cording to law. They perform always under the superintendence vindictive persecution of Prussia was more than monstrous. ‘portant friendsh ps and enmities formed by nodding, and a prac- 
of the police; and while no landlord is allowed to cheat his cus-|; Modern history has but one parallel to it. His own ruthless ea- | sed eve will discover a creat dea by simply watching 


minor dens it is needless to cuess at, but there are six frst-rafers, 


two per- 


tomers, on pain of confiscation, they, on the other hand, are for-{| reer was blackened but by one public instance of such uncom- |sons pass in the street. If, however, the skill of the intel 
bidden to blow their brains out on his premises, under penalty of |) promising, iron-hearted severity. Conquest here was not enough. |jobserver becomes wonderfal by the study of nodding, his amuse 

dissection. It will readily be seen, that where an annual éaz of!! The absolute submission of his vietim could nots Misty his ra- |; ment, in watehing the peculiarities of others, is also of a rare 
two millions can be afforded by proprictors, their gains must be | pacity He must not only vanquish, but insult. He must not) des: ription. I flatter myself a little on this head. I have lived 
enormous ; and the sums won and lost in the course of twelve}; only defeat, but destroy. He must not only deprive a king of} a great deal in cities, and am an indefatigable pedestrian. Con- 
months, perfectly astounding. ‘This last has been estimated, and!) his hereditary rights, mock all preeedent in war and in honor, | ceiving myself, therefore, to possess tolerable materials, I shall 
it strikes me as a moderate calculation, at one hundred midlions|| and, so far as he might, reduce his people to slavery; but, by a/) venture to offer a few observations on this delicate subject, and 
il series of unmanly indignities, so wound and torture the sensibi- |) shall consider firstly, your Indiscriminate Nodders. These are 


* It will be borne in mind that this was written more than twelve months | Spee ’ aos 
ago; at this present time of publication the Tuileries is the royal residence. || lities of Prussia’s high-minded queen, a native princess of the |) ordinary persons, with no knowledge of the art, who nod ace 
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dentally, as it were, and without meaning. They have the same |) expiring breath of a feeble friendship, the last relic of a worth- 


look and shake of the head for every old face they meet. Among! 
them are very odd fellows, and a great variety too. I have 

nearly laughed aloud sometimes to see these uneducated Nod- 

ders go through their uncouth motions. Yet there may be always 

found something characteristic in them. They also may be clas- 

sified. There are your Pert Nodders, for instance. Little, dapper 

fellows, all smiles and familiarity, who pass you with a brisk 

step, and a glance of the utmost intimacy, as if you understood 

each other well enough, and had enjoyed many a merry time to-, 
gether over the bottle. They give you the greeting of a bosom 

companion, although you scarcely know their names, and cannot 

recollect for your life, where you saw them before. If they can 

come near enough, they slap you on the shoulder, good-humored- | 
ly, and call you Bob, or Dick, in a loud voice, no matter in what 

company you may be, telling you “it’s a fine morning,” andasking 

reproachfully why you have not “ dropped in’ to see them lately. 

By the way, I can endure almost any evil with more patience 

than unwarranted familiarity ; and have, if the truth must out, felt 

disposed to horsew hip some of this class for nodding as if we were 

Dick and Harry together. The town abounds with these gentry. 

They are the pests of public places. If you happen to be with a 

lady, they make up to you with the most audacious ease, talk 

loud, so as to attract general notice ; and if they find you not dis-" 
posed to introduce your companion, are at least resolved not to 

leave you till they have had a fair peep under her bonnet. Some- 

times they stick by you for an hour; and there are those among 

them who will lean their elbow on your shoulder. If you are’ 
an accomplished Nodder, you can guard yourself against these 

annoyances, which may be nodded out of countenance, abashed, 

frozen, and almost annihilated. I know a beautiful but haughty | 
girl, who, I verily believe, once nodded a forward young man to 

death. At all events, he never came near her afterwards, and he 

has not been seen lately where he was the loudest and most 

presumptuous. 

There is another class which I shall denominate Freezers. , 
They are generally persons of condition, bank directors, land 
holders, men in office, and people who keep carriages, although 
among them may be occasionally found poor devils who think 
themselves unjustly neglected; who have discovered the per- 
petual motion, or some important theory, but cannot get funds to 
carry their design into execution; disappointed poets and other 
authors, whose books remain on the publisher's shelves, because 
they are “ too good for the taste of the age.” Although this set 
of Nodders are by no means so disagreeable as the first, they 
are, nevertheless, sometimes exceedingly provoking. In the 
civility of your simple soul, being well acquainted with them, 
and not feeling it any particular honor to have one of your fellow 
worms acknowledge, by his manner, that he has met you before, 
you give one a polite good morning, and are mortified, in the pre- 
sence of your friends, by finding that the great man has not even 
seen you, and is probably utterly unconscious that such an insig- 
nificant creature as yourself is in existence. I have noted, how- 
ever, that these abstracted people, who never can recollect your 
face in the strect, have their memories wonderfully brightened on 
ovcasions ; and if you can accidentally do them a favor, they will 
single you out from a crowd, at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile. On common occasions, however, when they do greet you, 
it is with the air of one who is performing a disagreeable duty 
They slowly incline their heads, with grave solemnity. You 
have evidently interrupted an interesting train of thought, and 
they hope you are well, with the expression of one who wishes 
you atthe devil. Their salutations are always rather equivocal 
to those among their mere speaking acquaintance, who, like my- 
self, are neither rich nor great. Yet even that chilly temperature 
is much lowered, if you first met them the previous season at the 
Springs, or Niagara Falls, or any other place of fashionable 
summer resort. When a purse-proud, ill-bred aristocrat, from 
the city, is transplanted for a brief period from his soul-killing 
sounting-reom to the refreshing airs and gentle influences of the 
country, he forgets for a time his groveling plans and habits, and 
1s melted, im spite of himself, into something like kindness and 
feeling. He will light his cigar by yours of an evening ; offer 
ivilities atthe table; and when you meet in the wood, or by the 
fall, or atthe bubbling spring, his face relaxes into an unwonted 
smile, and he gives you good day,” with a courteous interchange 
of sentiment that makes you secretly confess “he may have a 
soul after all.” But do not decide upon that question ull you come 
and then meet the man the next autumn or 
winter. The litile touch of gentlemanly feeling which crept upon 
n 


town again 


accidentally in the country. has gone with the leaves and 





flowers. He has resolved himself again into the elements of gen- 
ulity and fashion. He would pass you without speaking but for 
your glance of recognition, which he answers with reluctant stiff- 
tess as if he recollected to have seen your face someiwhere, but 
joes not consider that a sufficient ground for you to claim the en- 
obling honor of his acquaintance. If he must speak to all the 
fellows he meets in stages and aboard steamboats, he would have 
apretty business of it indeed. His nod tells you all this, but if you 
ure not scientific in your knowledge of Nodding, you overlook it 
and do not “cut him” at your next encounter. Day after day as 
you pass each other over the worn and thronged pavements, the 
nod grows shorter and shorter, and colder and colder. Froma 
bow it dwindles to a stare, from a stare to a glance, till at length 
itpasses utterly away like the stain of a piece of cloudon the marble | 
blue of heaven, and you are again strangers. The dying nod, the! 


less gift is a curious specimen of the art, and amateur Nodders 
| should never omit the opportunity to examine such an one for a 
study. I sometimes become acquainted with important folks in 
the country, on purpose to watch their progress back again from 
any knowledge of me, in the city, and I derive as much selfish 
amusement from it as a young sea voyager does from witnessing 
the death of a dolphin. 
| After the Freezers come the Time Servers. These know 
every body. They make a bow to a wood-sawyer; and if they 
passed a convict just released from prison, or a murderer going 
to the gallows, I think they would make their obeisance with 
that air of profound veneration and respect which “ monster 
custom” has made habitual to them. As all their courtesy 1s affee- 
ted, they never know when to stop, but carry it to a ludicrous ex- 
tent, taking off their hats, and sweeping them through the air at 
arm’s length, not suffering their heads to be covered again ull they 
are several yards past you. 

I have at times, in the pure spirit of mockery, replied to these 
Time Servers in the same burlesque fashion. It must be quite a 
treat to see us on these occasions. Such a bowing and scraping! 
Sucha raising of hats! Such a world of smiles! The good simple 
people passing must imagine that two mighty potentates are en- 
countering each other, as | have detected them more than once 
eyeing us very suspiciously; and I should not wonder in the 
least, if they went home and told their wives that they had seen 
some great foreign lords or ambassadors, as no man in his senses 
would ever dream of our being republicans. If one half the 
benevolence and courtesy thus displayed were real, and distri- 
buted among the people, it would supply the whole population of 
an ordinary village with good manners for a year. I have, how- 
ever, invariably found out these Time Serving Nodders to be 
politicians, and by narrowly observing them, detected great 
As these celebrated eras 


changes about the times of elections 
approach, the Time Servers increase in numbers and pliability 
They become yet more universally benevolent. They stop and 
shake hands; and their hats are so continually in the air, that, 
being only incumbrances, they had better at these times leave 
them at home. 

After the Time Servers, come the Stoppers. These are fellows 
who arrest you wherever you meet, planting themselves full 
in your path, or grasping you with energetic affection by the 
shoulder. They will keep you standing 1m the hot sunshine, or 
in a gale of wind, or a shower of ram—at any ime—under any 
circumstances. When they lay hold of your hand, they half dis- 
locate the wrist, and shake and talk, and talk and shake, ull you 
wonder what miracle makes them so glad to see you, since you 
neither know nor care any thing for them. They ask afier your 
wife, and when youtell them you have none, they beg your par 
don, and mean your sister. They seize hold of your button when 
you seem anxious loe scape, and hence are also sometimes deno- 
minated Button-Holders. When you see one of these approach 
ing, turn the first corner for your life, for if he catch you, he 
will keep you, though you tell him you are going late to dinner, 
or are hastening on board a steamboat, and are fearful of losing 
your passage. | mention these under the class of Nodders, be- 
cause of their fatal faculty of recognizing their victums three 
blocks off, and their manner of greeting you even at that distance 
with an ominous huge ned, enough to fling their head from the 
shoulders. Whenthey once see you, you are gone, for they will 
have their talk at you and if you ran they chase you. They 
too are divided into the Political, Religious, and Literary ; which 
in their turn are subdivided into Common Chatters, Newsmongers, 
Prosers, Grumblers, Braggers, Advisers.( a pernicious set, heaven 
preserve me from them, ) Slanderers Snarlers, and so on ad infin- 
itum. As these, however, may be more properly considered 
under the head of Taikers, | shall not describe them further at 
present 

There is one Nodder of my acquaintance, whom I never could 
make any thing of He nods mysteriously 
him at all. Icannotrecollect when I first knew him 
rant even of his name 
tained at court, as a witness, and in a few words very seriously 


I don't understand 
lamigno 


I once met him aceidentally, while de- 


spoken, he discovered a most surprising knowledge of me und 
my family affairs, and asked with the utmost familiarity after all 
my relations even so far removed as cousins and sisters in law, 
calling them by their christian names, John, Peter, Sam, Betsy, 
Peggy and Jane. I could never find him out. His 
When I meet him in the street, he marches up with 
military precision, casts his eyes on me, lowers his ehin one inch 


nod is sur 


generis 


into his cravat, raises it, eyes to the front, and marches on again, 
while a curious smile just lurks about his lips. I never could tell 
whether that fellow was my friend or my enemy 

I seldom cufaman. It is rude, to say the least; but there is 


one little whipper-snapper, however, on whom I could not help 


trying the experiment. Thad known him very well as a sickly 
boy of quiet manners, and I thought of amiable disposition, but 
the curse of aristocracy fell on him, and being weak-minded and 
ignorant, his sudden accession to a large fortune completely 
turned his head. He has grown up to be a buck—drives tandem 
with silk-reins, and to do him justice, excels in cracking a whip, 


and has searcely a rival anywhere in whiskers; nevertheless, he 
is a white-faced, puny, round-shouldered creature, whose coarse 
oath is the laughing-stock even of his boon companions, as it 
rings through the tavern. Altogether he is a character saved from 


being hateful oniy by being contempuble. I addressed him once on 





an accidental meeting ; and although I knew his surprise Was 
affected, he feigned to have forgotten me, and passed my ex- 
tended hand, with a blustering—* How d’ye do? How ’ye do?” 
which set some of his gang tittering. It fell out, that he was 
paying his addresses to a very wealthy, but lovely and amiable 
girl, who in her heart despised him, as all must who know hin 
I happened to be on friendly terms with the object of his wishes, 
and walking with her a week afterward in Broadway, we met 
my fine genteman stepping daintily along, with a rattan, and his 
elbows crooked 

He recognized me by the light of his inamorata’s eyes, and, 
after speaking my name, made me an insinuating bow, which 
I looked him steadily in 
the eyes, without returning the slightest sign of recognition. It 
Was not even the lust freezing nod of my fat rich country friend 


discovered an intention of jomimg us 


It was a broad vacant stare of unequivocal ignorance and sur 
prise. My fair companion laughed outright. The crimson flush of 
shame burnt in his face, and by his awkward attempts to extn 
cate himseif from his embarrassment, he became so supremely 
ridiculous, that T scarely knew whether to pity or despise him 
the most 

In closing these thoughts on Nodders, I may observe, that in 
this, as inevery other action, the true gentleman is s¢ parated from 
allothers. He avoids the twoextremes of wounding by arrogance, 
and annoying by familiarity, but strikes the graceful medion 
He addresses alike the rich and poor, with civility, but without 
ostentation He neithe: 
presses himself into your society, nor stares vulgarly under a 
lady's bonnet. He knows what manner best pleases himself, 
and remembers to assume the same delicacy towards others 

Thad some intention of revealing a number of strange nods which 


He is neither abrupt nor obsequious 


I have lately discovered among the ladies, but will decline it for 
the present, with a single exception. When some of my fair cour 
try women encounter each other in the street, they ge neraily make 
amosteager display of loving attentions. Such waving of feathers 
and rustling of silks '—and the most sweet smiles and affability 
imaginable sut the instant they are past, heavens, what a 
change. The lips are pressed together with a serious curiosity. The 
features drawn up into an expression that is an antithesis to love 
—the head of one turned back, while the hungry eyes rapidly 
glance over the dress of the other, counting the flounces, exa 
mining the cut, enumeratung each particular, and, altogether, be 
traying an avaricious earnestness to scrutinize and ermveimre toc 
that might unpress an observing spectator w ith an odd idea of 
female friendship. I have seen, in this way, the most scornful 
glance shot at a bonnet, and a new fashioned spencer regarded 
with bitter envy; the one of which might have been better be 


stowed on a bad passion, the other reserved fora virtue. Sepuey 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


THE WRITINGS OF JUNIUS, 

BY SamMUrt evarr 
Aone those who have done much to make mankind think and 
write with power and effect in this age of Chatham, Burke, and 
Johnson—for such men give a name to the period in which they 
flourish—was a concealed writer, who styled himself Junius, and 
His first 
letter to the public was deted 1769. It was a time of great excite 
mention England. The glories of the administration of William Pitt 
(then Earl of Chatham) had been sunk, as it regarded the nation 
unworthy the great eflorts he and the 


who assumed the humbie motto— stat nominis umbra 


info an IQneminious peace 
nation had made. France had been humbled by his energy in 
every part of the globe. Victory upon vietory had been obtained 
and conquest after conquest had been achieved ; the main land and 
the tslands had changed masters, and after all these glorious deeds, 
a miserable peace—the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle un 1763—made 
by a feeble and disheartened mimistry, brought the nation back 
again to the days of her degradation and distress In these houre 
of restlessness and agitation, one political absurdity followed 
another, untila civil war with all its horrors threatened the British 
empire king seemed to totter under 


him, and the patriot mourned over the follies and wickedness of 


The throne of England's 
the times.” Such was the state of affairs when Junius commenced 
his labors. It was seon discovered thata great spirit, quickened 
by disappointed ambition and spurred on by honest indignatior 

it moments warmed up to revenge, was scattering his arrows 
among the false advisers of the King, with a mighty arm and 
and his shafts most enven- 
from his indignation 
The nation was all alive to these productions, and curiosity was 
of discovery ; but ne one could penetrate 


proud spirit, His aim was deadly 


ormed. and even royalty was not secure 
inflamed by the diffieulties 
the clouds in which he had enveloped hunself. These times have 
passed away, and the actors in these scenes are gone He fore 
boded evils that fell upon the nation ; but even these, great as they 
were, are hardly remembered; while the writings of Junius are 
preserved ; not a word of them 1s lost—and never can be lost. It 
is not the names of lords and dukes, or kings, that has kept them 
from oblivion mighty power of intellect that 
has, and will keep them embalmed, with all their biting sarcasm 


it was, and is, th 
and pungent satire, to perpetuity 
Junius was a profound scholar, an active politician, and a 


statesman of enlarged views. He was master of the history of 


all ages, and skilled im the science of every government He 
had drawn copiously from the deep springs of antiquity, and was 
British history, from the remotest 


as fearless as intellectual 
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ages, was as familiarto him as household words, and he knew the | ‘ There was but one long table in the gallery, at which I should!! woman, at the last moment, should she desire it. The corpse 


movements of every administration to the minutest details. The, think there were not fewer than one hundred and fifty persons) 


most cautious messenger could not enter the postern door, nor, seated. Nine-tenths of the number consisted of gentlemen, the’| 
was thrown over it by the child, and afterwards oil by the Bra- 


ascend, with the most stealthy pace, the back stairs of the palace, ; ladies being placed near the centre of the table, in the immediate 
without his knowledge. T'he birds of the air brought him the, neighborhood of royalty. The prevailing dresses were uniforms, 
sayings and doings of the king and his council, nor did a clerk partly French and partly Belgian; but there were also present 


copy « confidential paper that the contents of it were not familiar) some ministers of state and other civil functionaries of the two | 
to Junius. Office had no secrets of fact or forms that he did not. countries in court dresses. The bishop of Meaux and other cler- | 


thoroughly understand. Of America he knew more than min-; gymen, both protestant and catholic, served to give some variety 
isters, fur the sources of his information were less clogged by to this brilliant spectacle. I thought I could observe, however, 
prejudices than theirs that the members of the catholic priesthood especially were shun- 
Junius was more perfectly acquainted with his mother tongue ned in conversation by their neighbors on the right and left, who 
than his coadjutors. He had gone deeply into the Saxon language, | leftthem to the solitary enjoyment of the pleasures of the table. 
and tus writings are specimens of the purest English that can be * The gallery is lighted from one side only, and as dinner was 
found among the ambitious scholars of his age. He was master, served so early as six o'clock the effect was perhaps not sosplen- 
of every style of composition, and used his great power for his did as if the great lustres which hung from the ceiling had been 
concealment, and for the purposes he labored to effect. In the! fully lighted up. The public were admitted to the one side of the 
midst of excited passions he kept the most provoking command, tables only, the royal party being seated near the centre of the 
of his temper. He laid bare the nerve of feeling with so much | other side with their faces of course to the windows. The seat 
skill and science, as to give it a fresh susceptibility of torture | of honor was reserved for the queen, who had the princess Louisa 
when it was to be tried anew, and prepared for the rack. No on hee right and Leopold on her left. King Louis Philip sat next 
rank of life eseaped Junius; he entered the fashionable coterie! to the royal bridegroom, and on the right and leftof these principal 
and chased down the votary of avarice whenever his conduct), personages, were the young princesses and the princes, with the 
affeeted public good. Those who had no enmities to gratify read) exces ption of the dukes of Orleans and Nemours, who seemed to 
the productions of this caustic writer for a choice of epithets, for have taken theur places indiscriminately among the general mass 
all his words were weighed in the balance, and made the just, of the company. [ could observe, however, that with the exception 
equipoise of the sentences he intended to frame. Every political) of the members of the royal family, no lady had seated herself on 
writer since his time has read his letters to sharpen his wits for) the king's side of the table ; the dames d’honneur and other privi- 
the rencontre m the strite of words. Hs imitators have swarmed | |, ged females being seated on the public side as nearly as possible 
in every period since, and mostofthem have caught his malignity | in front of the royal party 
without his mind, and many have secretly copied his phraseology |) The queen and Madame Adelaide were splendidly attired, but 
without a shred of his mantle to assist,or cover them. Every!! phe princesses, and especially the bride, had adhered most rigidly 
young eagle has whet his beak upon the Junian column before he | tothat rule of strict simplicity in dress which is uniformly obse rved 
spread his wing or darted on his prey. Junius has been as much! jy his country by unmarried ladies. 1 need not tell you that the 
Known on this as on the other side of the water, and his works |) three young prince ases have been so highly favored in theattrac- 
have been a standard among the youths of England and America , |! . 
nor has this been of any injury to them; for they found that the || « foreign aid of ornament” for their display. They have all fine 
most distant imitation could not be effected without the utmosteare) pair, that of the first and third being as fair as is consistent with 
and pains. Labor is written on every imperishable monume nt beauty, and the second, the princess Marie, being considerably 
reared by ancient or modern hands darker. The two younger girls had flowers in their hair, but the 
Conjecture has been busy ever since these writings appeared, | ride had no sort of extraneous ornament Whatever. The ladies 
to discover the author. Some have supposed that they had brought) of the court were all in handsome head-dresses, and to tell you 
a chain of facts and circumstances that irresistibly went to prove |! the truth. besides that their backs were turned to me, my eyes 
the author, and thousands became converts to his reasoning ; but) were occupied during the two turns | made through the gallery 
the writer had searcely laid down his pen, when some other in- || with ‘ matter more attractive i 
quirer arose who was equally suecessful in convineing the public — 
that some other man of distinc tion was the author. Butno matter | SACRIFICE OF A HINDOO WOMAN. 
who was the writer of these celebrated letters; the author, discov- || 
ered or not, will not change our opinion of them now, as their po- | = it Sigal Sai“ GAIART TS ine Ta arto 
litical character has long since been lost—the literary alone re-! the funeral -_ SF a SI OF Os SS soli on oe a 
mains. The works of Junius, vituperative as they are, may be | young lady ~ aleutta, to her friends in this country. ‘The writer is 
read with profit by any one who examines their structure and | “?@lve of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, where her parents now reside 
power, rather than the unforgiving temper which abounds in them | ier Calcutta, June 18. 
—-- ; “ Topen my letter, my dearest friends, to tell you I have wit- 
SKETCH OF THE GRAND ENTERTAINMENT | nessed one of the most extraordinary and horrid scenes ever per- 
Given in honor of the marriage of Leopold and the daughter of Lows Phillipe 


tions Which nature has bestowed on them, that they need not the 


jformed by human beings: namely, the self-immolation of a 
| woman on the funeral pile of her husband. The dreadful sacrifice 


BY A GENTLEMAN PRESENT. : i > 
~ * ; Bg PSsio ) r ind, ri years 4 ‘thace 
The Paris correspondent of the Courier and Enqt'rer furnishes j has made an 0 grease pea demas that years will not effiac 
} I thank my God that I was born in a Christian land, and in- 


the annexed description of the grand couvert which took place || : 
immediately atter the marriage of the above distinguished perso- || STU" din the Christian religion . 
nages. It was given in the magnificent gallery erected by Napo-| * This event is so recent, I can hardly compose myself suffi- 
leon, in which he received the Empress Maria Louisa, when she), ClMt to relate it Last night | could not close my eyes, nor 
arrived from Germany as his bride. jcould [drive this martyred woman from my recollection. Iam 
“ The gallery is, I should think, about one hundred and twenty || #!™ost sick to-day, and I am sure you will not wonder at it. But 
feet in length, forty feet in breadth, and early as much in height, || this ceremony is so much celebrated, and by my countrymen so 
The roof is vaulted and is supported by marble pillars, the flutings || much doubted, ay i was eesctved to aes if such “ deods could be.” 
of which as well as the compartments of the roof are covered with || | have seen. and the universe would not induce me to be present 
the richest gilding. The intervals between the compartments of |, 0% & Similar eccasion—! cannot realize what I 
the ceiling are ornamented with allegorical designs representing, S&¢™S like a horrible dream 
Yesterday morning, at seven o'clock, this woman was 








nave sven—it 


the principal victories of Bonaparte. The accessaries are all of a/) 
warlike character, consisting of eagles grasping thunderbolts, and || brought in a palanquin, to the place of sacrifive. It is on the 
similar devices, together with a profusion of stars, bees, and | banks of the Ganges, only two miles from Caleuttu. Her hus- 
wreaths of laurel. It is wonderful that Charles the tenth should! band had been previously brought to the river to expire. His 
have allowed these things to remain, since Compeigne during the disorder was hydrophobia—( Think of the agony this must have 
whole of his reign was one of his most favorite retreats, fromthe | oecasioned him.) He had now been dead twenty-four hours, and 
abundance of game in the forest, and the means thus afforded of] no person could prevail on the wife to save herself She had three 
ministering to what was generally believed to be his chief person.) children, whom she committed to the care of her mother. A 
alenjoyment. On one side the forest approaches very near to the || Woman, called to be undertaker, was preparing the pile. It was 
town, being only separated from it by the royal gardens, through || composed of bamboo, Srewood, oils, rosin, and a kind of flax, al- 
which Charles caused a canal to be cut, by means of which he |, together very combustible. It was elevated above the ground, I 
could step into a boat almost at the door of the palace, and with-| should say twenty-inches, and supported by strong stakes. The 
outeven mounting a horse, reach the spot where he commenced || dead body was lying on a rude couch, very near, covered with a 
the pleasures of the chase. || white cloth. The oldest child, a boy of seven years, who was to 
“The public were admitted to the great dining room by means | light the pile, was standing near the corpse. The woman sat 
of tickets, for which, to judge from the crowd at the entrance, Perfectly unmoved during all the preparation; apparently at 
there must have been considerable demand. In my case I found! prayer, and counting a string of beads, which she held in her 
that I could dispense with this formality, having previously ob-| hand. She was just durty years old; her husbend twenty-seven 
tained a passe-partoul, through the kindness of his Majesty's aid- || years older 
de-camp. In general however, you may make your way inthis!) “ The government threw every obstacle in the way of this 
country without much difficulty, by urging in becoming terms |, procedure. They were not strong enough to resort to violent! 
your character as a stranger. The feeling of national hospitality ; Measures to prevent this abominable custom. Nothing but our, 
is present in every Frenchman’s breast, down to the very lowest/|| religion can abolish it, and I do not believe there is a single par-| 


ranks, and although it does not induce him to go much cut of his|/ ticle of christianity in the breast of a single native in all India. i 
|| but that she, (the wife) understanding the subject, and having & 


way to serve you, yet at least it prevents him from raising ob-|| ‘ These obstacles delayed the ceremony until five o'clock, when! 
stacles which you meet with in other countries I could mention, || the permit from one of the chief judges arrived. Police officers were | 
from a mere thirst of churlishness and contradiction. stationed to prevent any thing like compulsion, and to secure the | 


The following account of the sacrifice of a Hindoo woman, on/! 


/ was now placed on the ground, in an upright posture, and clean 
| linen crossed round the head, and about the waist. Holy water 


mins. It was then placed upon the pile, upon the left side. The 
woman now left the palanquin, walked into the river, sup- 
ported by her brothers, who were agitated, and required more 
| support than herself. She was divested of all her ornaments 
‘her hair hanging dishevelled about her face, which expressed 
perfect resignation. Her forehead and feet were stained with a 
deep red. She bathed in the river, and drank a little water, which 
was the only nourishment she received after her husband’s death 
An oath was administered by the attending Bramins, which is 
done by putting the hand in holy water, and repeating from the 
Shaster a few lines. The oath was given seven times. I forgot 
to say the child received an oath before the corpse was removed 
The brother also prayed over the body, and sprinkled themselves 
with consecrated water.” She then adjusted her own dress, which 
consisted of long clothes wrapped round her form, and partly ove: 
her head, but not so as to conceal her face. She had in her hand 
a little box, containing parting gifts, which she presented to he: 
brothers, and to the Bramins, with the greatest composure. Red 
strings were then fastened round her wrists. Her child now put 
a little rice in her mouth, which was the last thing she received 
She raised her eyes to heaven several umes, during the rivercere 
monies, Which occupied ten or twenty minutes. She took no 
notice of her child: having taken leave of her female friends and 
children early in the morning. A littl cup of consecrated rice 
was placed by the child at the head of the corpse. She now 
walked to the pile, and bent with lowly reverence over the feet 
of her husband, then, unaided, she passed three times around the 
pile. She now seemed excited by enthusiasm; some said of a 
religious nature, others, of affection for the dead I do not pre 
tend to say what motive actuated her; but she stepped up the pile 
with apparent delight, unassisted by any one, and threw herself 
by the side of the body, clasping his neck with her arm. The 
corpse was in the most horrid putrid state. She put her face close 
to his; a cord was slightly passed over both; light faggots and 
straw, with some combustible rosin, were then pat upon the pile 
and a strong bamboo pole confined the whole . all this was done 
by her brothers. The child then applied the fire to the head of 
the pile which was to consume both parents. The whole was in 
stantly on fire. The multitude shouted, but not a groan was hear 
from the pile. I hope and trust this poor vicum expired imme 
diately. She undoubtedly did, without one struggle. Her feet 
and arms were notconfined; and, after the straw and faggots were 
burnt, we saw them in the same position she hud placed them 

“ This was a voluntary act. She was resigned, self-collected 
and perfectly herself Such fortitude, such magnanimity, such 
resolution, devoted affection, religious zeal, and mad delusion, 
combined, I had not conceived of, and I hope never to witness 
again. Hundreds witnessed this scene. Some admired the 

‘heroism of the woman—some were ready to tear the Bramins to 
pieces; for myself, I was absolutely stupefied with pity and 
horror at this dreadful immvlation. I am grieved to say, this is 
not an uncommon instance 

I believe I have given you all the particulars: put them in a 
better form, and tell this almost incredible story to some of my 
friends. There were present about forty Americans, and a few 
English. I do not know the number of natives, but may safely 
say, many hundreds 

“ Yesterday was also one of the feasts of Juggernaut. In re 
turning home, we passed through a street, two miles in length 
entirely filled with temples, consecrated to that god, drawn by 
worshipping thousands, and myriads, striving for that honor 
they were offering gold, fruits, and the most be auutul flowers, te 
the different idols placed within these temples. The air was pei 
fumed with the most precious odors. The housetops were co 
vered with people dressed in the most expensive and fantasts 
manner, and children covered with jewels. Bands of nauve 
music preceded and followed each teniple, making the most dis 
cordant sounds. Pr ople who had nothing to give. screamed and 
prostrated themselves before the innumerable idols that werr 
standing in the streets. ‘The horses were stopped twenty times 
at least, by the crowds gathering to offer sacrifices to these imag¢ 
Guards were placed in all directions to keep order. IT can giv 
you no idea of this country—I am awe-struck, but feel no mel 
nation to worship. I thank God we are not Hindoos—and for 
all his mercies praise him 

‘ Parewell, once more, my dearly beioved friends 

THE FAIR SYBIL. 

A distinguished literary lady, not long since, wrote to agen 
tleman, entreating him, in earnest terms, to be her compan 
ion when she sat for her picture as a sybil. The gentleman 
probably could not re fuse without giving great offence; but he 
had a wife, with whom he was on such confidential terms, that 
they mutually opened, in case of the absence of either, ea b 
other's letters. Thus it happened that the fair sybil’s note fell into 
the hands of, and was opened by, the gentleman's wife, who also 

{taking upon herself to answer it, replied to this effect — That 

, her husband, knowing, or caring little about portrait-painting, 

| was scarcely a proper companion for a lady in apainter’s studio, 


taste for it, would be, if agreeable, his substitute, atthe place and 
| hour appointed.” An answer was requested, but none arrived. 
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THE GALLANT HOST. 


It is the custom, says a late London paper, to protest that the 
age of chivalry is over, and thatthe spirit of our ancient nobility 


has evaporated. The following anecdote is worthy of the cen- 
tury of Louis the Fourteenth; or, may we not be permitted to | 


say, the court circle of George the Fourth ?—A lacy of rank, ha- 


ving lost a jewel of considerable value at one ofthe parties at De- , 


vonshire-house, sent a description of it to the groom of the cham- 
bers, that it might be restored to her, if found. Some days sub- 
sequently, Lady Elizabeth received it back from one of the do- 
mestics of his grace’s establishment, but having shortly afterwards 


the town, an accidental inquiry on her part, respecting the value 
of the ornament in question, led to the discovery that he had sold 
just before, to the Duke of Devonshire, the fellow to that formerly 
purchased by Lady Elizabeth. His grace, notchoosing that one of 
his fair guests should have cause to remember with regret a visit 
to his house, had replaced the lost jewel! 




















THE DRAMA. 





THE PARK THEATRE. 
Sixce the Kembles left us, although so much more interest has 
been felt in the theatricals of Philadelphia than those of our own 
city, there has still been attraction enough in the united talents of 
Miss Clara Fisher and Master Burke, to keep the benches of 
boxes as well as pit, from showing their unseemly faces. While 
Miss Kemble and her father have been bringing crowds in the 
sister city—the first night a bumper, and the second a squeeze— 
there were plenty of people in the Park theatre to talk about 
them, without forgetting Clara Fisher, or her young coadjutor 
It is singular enough, that the best performances young Burke 
has given since his return, should be those of old men. In many 
varieties of these he has exhibited uniform excellence. We do 
not remember a similar instance on record, since the time of 
Shakspeare. Little Sal Pavy, of Queen Elizabeth's chapel royal 
who died in his thirteenth year, and was an original performer in 
Jonson’s Cynthia's Revels and Poetaster, we have no doubt was 
one of that “ aiery of children, little eyases, that cry out on the 
top of the question, and are most tyrannically clap't fort.” The 
manner in which this young company is spoken of in those pas- 
sages of Hamlet, which are always omitted now, plainly proves 
their attraction. “ These are now the fashion,” says Rosencrantz ; 
and in “ Jack Drum’s Entertainment, or Pasquil and Katharine,’ 
bearing date 1601, it is evident, that theirs was the Italian opera. 
house of that day, against the Bowery 


ve cluldren of Powles* last night. 

they pleased ine pretty, pretty we 

The apes, in time, will do it handsemely 

--] like the audience that frequenteth there 

With much applause: aman shall not be choas'd 
With stench of garlick, nor be pas‘ed 

To the barmy jacket of a beer brewer 


'Tis a good, gentie audience,” &c, 

And that this rage, which secured such children such an audi-' 
ence, was much written against, and as violently written for, 
and that noble blood was endangered in the earnestness of the 
dispute, 1s further evident from what Rosencrantz adds—* They 
so berattle the common stages, (so they call them,) that many 
wearing rapiers are afraid of goose-quills and dare scarce come 
thither.” Indeed, we think it plain Shakspeare took the deser- 
tion of his own Globe theatre, for Sal Pavy’s company a little 
to heart, by the allusion which follows to the sign on that build- 
ing, of Hercules carrying the Globe, as mentioned by Stevens : 
“Oh.” observes Guildenstern, still speaking of the controversy, 
between the party for the boy-players and that for the men, 
“there has been much throwing about of brains.” On which 
Hamlet asks, ‘‘ Do the boys carry % away?” “Ay,” replies 
Rosencrantz, “ that they do, my lord, Hercules and his load too.” 
Warburton, who did not understand the passage, explaims it as 
meaning, ‘they not only carry away the world, but the world 
bearer too And then adds, with the most ludicrous gravity, 

‘hisas humorous!’ But if all Litde Sal Pavy’s companions 
were of the same stamp with himself, itis not to be wondered at 
that they should have excited so much attention Nothing but 
consummate talent, like little Burke’s (and Sal Pavy was just 
Burke's age when he died,) could have gained for him such an 





epitaph as that in which he has been immortalized by Ben Jon- 
son. No matter whether our readers have or have not seen the 
epitaph a hundred times before. It cannot be too often repeated; 
and just now it will derive redoubled interest from the entire ap- 
plicability of its praises to young Burke: the coincidence is 
really so close after two hundred and thirty years, as to seem 
almost like With it, we take 
leave of the drama this week, offering Ben Jonson's veraes as our 


a story got up for the purpose. 


criticism on Master Burke 
*Weepe with me, all you that read 
Thus little storie ; 
And know, for whom a teare you shed, 
Death's self us sorry 
at so did thrive 
" { feature, 
As Heeven and Nature seemed to strive, 
Winch owned the creature 
Yeeres he numbered searce thirteene, 
When Fates turned crmell, 
Vet three fill’d zodiacks had he beene 
The stage’s yewell; 
And did act (what now we mone) 
Old men so duely, 





~* St. Paul's Chapel 


HI As, sooth, the Parce thought him one, 
{| He plai’d so truely 
| So, by error, to his fate 
y all consented ; 
But viewing him since (alas, too late) 
They have repented 
And have sought (to give new birth) 
In bathes to steepe him ; 
But, being so much too good for earth, 
Heaven vowes to keep hum.” 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Since the last number of the Mirror, the opera of La Ceneren- 
‘ tola has been repeated five times, a change having taken place in sides q periodical 
occasion to visit a shop of an eminent jeweller atthe westend of the casi—Madame Saccomani succeeding Madame Stella. With 


regard to the personal appearance and acting of this lady, the 


change is for the better; but for singing, there is very little choice 
between them. Mr. Montresor, subsequently to our last article, 


has the advantage of being better acquainted with the stage, the 


band, and the audience, and sustains the favorable impression 
His style is generally good, excepting 
the use of the falsetto, which is considered a blemish in the Italian 


previously made on us. 


school, is fast wearing out in the French, and which we dislike 


in any school; the only excuse that can be offered for this defect 


is, that want of compass may render it necessary. Mr. Fornasari 
likewise improves upon us: his intonation, we have remarked, 
is excellent; his execution of rapid passages at all times neat 
and sometimes brilliant, but his progression from note to note is 
short and abrupt; the absence of the portamento being indi- 
eative of 2 bad school. In this point, and in this alone, An- 
grisani was his superior. As for a comparison being made 
between Gare'a and Montresor, exactly the same might be made 
between Braham and Jones, and with equal absurdity. The 
extraordinary lucubrations, in the shape of musical critiques, 
which fall under our notice, are really amusing: but they tend in the 
main to mislead the public, and leave them in that mystification, 
which time, talent, and common sense can only put on one side 
For ourselves, we look upon the institution of an Italian opera 
in this or any country as a benefit to the musical society it con- 
tains, and it has our good wishes; at the same time, we think it 
necessary to point out its defects, as well as its beauties 

At the commencement of the season, the directors went out 
of their path inorder to challenge a comparison withthe national 
opera of the country, by which their affairs suffered detriment 
we trust that a better feeling will eventually prevail on their part, 
and we can look only to improvement from an amicable con 
tention for excellence between the national and foreign drama 
The stronger the efforts of the Italian director, the more nerve 


; must be found on the part of the American manager, one public 


patronizing both If the Italians have the advantage of an ex 
tensive repertoire, containing the works of great masters, for 
which their harmonic land has been so justiy famed, the Ame- 
ricans have the translations of those works in a language under 
stood by every body, without the heavy and continual intervention 
of recitative. With models of music before them, such as the Italian 
school furnishes, the taste of the public must rmprove, and the eon- 
sequent improvement which must take place, to please them in their 
national drama, 
talent on an eminence which it could nototherwise attain. In offer 


will give value to its composition, and place real 
ing these observations, we do not address them to that class of pe r 
sons, Which unfortunately exists in every country, and which is 
guided and instigated by mere fashion; the support given by 
such, would probably be to the Italian opera exclusively, from a 
slavish desire to direct the manners of 


fon elsewhere, and not 


is—these are 


for the sake of the excellent school of music it affor: 





beyond the pale of our arguinents: we address only those who 
think with us, that the im provement of national 


sirable object, and who look upon an acquaintance with the Ital- 


music 18 a de- 
ian musical drama as a leading step to that event. Such are 
the motives which influence the best amateurs of the art in Eng 
land, where among many brilliant individuals, who support the 
Italian profession, an ardent desire exists to improve and cherish 
native opera. We particularize Lord Burghe: the greatest 
patron of the art in Italy, and the head of the Roval Academy of 
Music in London, the composer of Italian and English opera 
equally. We need scares ly add our conviction that as long as the 








lyrical drama is thought to consist of a on of poetry with 
music, sense with sound, opera if equally well dene in tt ne 
uve tongue of a country, as that given in a nguage to which 
the inhabitants are strangers, mustmeetthe encouragement of 
amateursof sense and good taste. The French maintain tocabely 
the best Ital an opera in Euror but at the same time encour v 
notonly theirs compositions, but have translations of all 
the best of the Italian masters in their national theatres Phea 
example is worthy of imitation. Encourage merit of whate: 
country, never forgetting that its apy ition to your own, 1s t! 
worthiest motive by which you can be governes b 
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The Far —The American Fair has attracted the usual atten- 
tion this last week. The rooms have been crowded—so much} 


so, indeed, as almost to defeat the purpose of the exhibition. It 
| was quite impossible to examine any separate art le, for the 
ie I 
|| jostling and brushing by of all sexes, ages, and conditions. And 





= — = a 

| “hen there was another oversight. We had no minutely descrip- 
tive catalogue ; nothing to tell us what the things were, by whom 
made, where to be found, if liked, and upon what their different 
inventors or manufacturers founded their claims to distinctior 

This sort of inventory raisonnée would be a vast advantage to 
all parties; it would help the artisan to employers, and guide the 
se eker for novelties. Besides, it would form a good history, in a 
few years, of the progress among us of the useful and ele gant 
arts. The exhibitions of this nature in London and Paris are 
not, we believe, thus momentary and scrambling. In Paris, we 
know, there is a permanent museum, Des Arts et Meters, be- 
ection of the same nature with our fair. but 
which lasts, if we remember rightly, son ething like six weeks 

or, atleast, long enough to be visited again and again, and studied, 
which such subjects require tobe. The former of the two we 
i have just mentioned offers one of the most attractive treats in all 
Paris. It contains models of those famous machines inv nted by 
the celebrated Vaucanson by which he first showed how en- 
tirely mechanism ear supersede manual labor, and narrowly 
issacred for ut by the good folks of Lyons. In 
London there has beet 


escaped being 
for the last three or four years, a very in 
iteresting d¢pét, of the nature of our fair, besides the standing co)- 
lection of mode!s the Society of Arts in the Adelphi. The 
dcopol we speak of is in the vuilding forming one side of the 
King’s Mews, Charing Cross; and the rooms have been granted, 
rent free, by his mae sty for the purpose. Models and specimens 
ire received there, under the sanction of a committee chose n from 
ithe body of gentlemen who got up the scheme; and there they 


are allowed to remain a certain number of months. when they 
jjare cleared away, and after a month's interregnum, the place is 
}re-opened with a fresh supply. A minute catalogue is prepared for 
each exhibition, and nothing is admitted without being first placed 


| 1 
}in the catalogue 


Thos is making the affair of some real use 
Now, why should w: 


lof such ar 


admirable display of native skill and industry, to let it flash by 


n New York, disdain to avail ourselves 
example ?— We ought to feel too pre ud of the really 
thus, and be forgotten. In that chatter of tongues, rustling of silk 
gowns, shuffling of feet—with half a dozen pianos and other mu- 
sical instruments bei vy tortured into somethu gf pre le nding to be 
fa trial tune, when, at the same time, the strength of some few 
alarm bells is put to the test— who, we will ask, im such dire cor 

fusion, can temperately and rationally see into the merits of a 
new invention? Would it not be better for some pub spirited 
individuals to unite and take a large establishment—then give 
notice to all whom if may concern that they may send any spe- 


if approved 


ermens they choose, ata given time, which shall ve 
|| prope rly described in a catalogue, and remain three months on 
show, and then be returned? Of course, the sende rs must be at 
the expense of their transmission and recall. "The propeetors of 
the halls only give house-room, and inde munity themselves for the 
expense of keeping up the establishment, out of the cash received 
at the doors 
We earnestly recommend a serious consideration of thi lopac 
It is one entitled to the notice ofa great metropolis We are not 


aware exactly how far the corporation of New-York might think 
themselves justified in urging, and in patronizing the suggestion ; 
but, if they do conceive that their duties authorise their taking £9 
active a part, as to bestow a building, gratuitously, for the , ur 
pose, we Know them, and we know our native city weil enough 
to be satisfied that neither the one nor the other will allow them 


elves to be outdone in zeal and in libe rality, upon such a subject, 


even by a king of England 
Gluck.—A morning } iper publishes an attack on our corres- 
pondent B. very personal, but notin the least argumentative. We 


cannot reply to these things. Criticism ts always an ungrate 
ful task, and every eritu 
B. is declared interested 


s exposed to misconstruction and abuse 
i the success of our national opera, and 


30 probably us t 


writer of this philippe in that of the Italian. It 


evidently comes from one connected with the latter, and as such he 
may be excused for fretting a littl at adisagrecable truth. The 
talk about commar olumne nonsens Chur paper ts 





ilways open te well written and gentlemanly critiques, from any 
Warter, Solong, as is the cave in the present instance, as tie y con 
tain nothing umproper or unjust) COpimions will differ, and, as 
journalists, we do not hold ourselves at liberty to exelude 

t} fon s: at allevents, we recommend ‘Gluck 
to lay aside personalty which have nothing to do with the 
Y tsott yes i t when he is hisyole ed w th B.'s crity 
7) shereimn they are false—or if he cannot—to " di- 

gest the v f his spleen in silence For our own part, we 
y | pect of possessing an Italian opera among 

i Wi e much in the present to commend, and we sin 
vw succes his cannot be pron ted by pot ry, ol 

v the pul re heartily tired, but by candid, frank 

rit », written without fear or favor liv, however, who 
" ul and ependently, anc speaks his mind, may 
runt ' having mouves impugne where his opinions 
mnnet by ut Al and scane ire much more easily 


gument, though some are apt to mistake one for the 
ther Phot Gluck n error of this kind, all 


who have read his communication 


ised than 
fatlen into a 
must confe 

7*e To make room for the variety of miscellaneous matter 
which has been some time in type, the music prepared for this 
number has been unavoidably excluded) As amends for this to 
the musical amateur, we promise soon to present him with a 
succession of musical gems 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 
Messrs. Epirors.—Allow me to transcribe, 
from my common-place book, two or three little 
odes from Anacreon—translated almost word for 
word, and line for line; and, as nearly as possi- 
ble, in the words of the original—except the 








rhyming one, which wants one syllable in the. 
| and transporting them to the quarries. The rough 


alternate lines 
ODES FROM ANACREON 
Ode thirty 

The muses once, with garlands, 
Bound young and truant Love, 

And bade the rogue to Beauty 
No more away to reve— 

Then beauteous Cytherea, 
Brought ransom for her son, 

Aad strove with long entreaty, 
To free the captive one 

But should some power release him 
The boy would still remain ; 

For in his taste of bondage 
He’s learnt to love his chain 


Onde forty-three 
See, in early spring appearing, 
Roses sweet the graces strew , 
See the waves, no crest uprearing, 
Calm reflect the skyey blue 
See the duck his pastime taking, 
See the stork is on the wing, 
See, to brighter life awaking, 
Shines the glorious god of day 
Cloudy shades away are fleeting, 
And the works of men are seen, 
Fruits the expectant eye are greeting 
Fruit of vine and olive green 
Bacchus vow his brow 1's crowning 
With the leatlets of the vine, 
And where winter late was frowning 
Blossoms green in clusters shine 
thle forty-six 
Once, Love, among the roses, 
A bee too closely pressing 
Saw not, but sore was wounded 
Stung on his taper finger 
His hand he shook, bemoaning, 
And running then and flying 
To beanteous Cytherea, 
“I'm slain,” he enes, “my mother 
t'm wounded, and I'm dying 
A little serpent bit me, 
With wings about him humming 
A bee, the farmers call him.” 
Said she, “If then such torture 
Come trom a dart se little, 
What, thinkest thou, they suffer 
Love, whom thy shafts have wounded ’* 








THE CONTEMPLATED STATUE OF WASHINGTON 

Tue following letter, from our distinguished 
American artist, has been politely furnished us 
by an attentive corre spondent It is an answer 
tooneof Mr. Livingston's secretary of state, pub- 
lished originally in the Mirror, some time since 

Mr. Grreenonch to Mr. Lavingston 
Florence, July &, ISt2 

Dear stn—Your letter of the 28th of February 
last, with the accompanying documents, was 
duly received, and has oceujied my attention 
until now. 

The hope of being found worthy to execute a 
statue of Washington for one of the great cities 
of my country, has been my support through years 
of solitary study in a foreign land. | have looked 
forward to such an honor as the reward of a life 
of toil and sacrifice. [will not dissemble the con- 
fidence I have felt of the support of my own coun- 
trymen at some future period, though I feared 
that there existed among them a diffidence of the 


national capacity in art, which could only be re-! 


moved by persevering and succesful demonstra- 
tion. | accept this great oppertunity with sur- 
prise, at finding myself so early known, and with 
yoy that I am thought worthy of the task 
i propose to give the statue, together with its 
edestal, an elevation of about twenty-five feet 
a the floor of the hall. I say about, for though 
I have fixed on fifteen feet as the height of the 
pedestal itself, experiment alone will enable me 
to decide on that of the figure. This size, 
without encumbering the hall, will fill the eve at 
every part of the same, and the features will be 
recognizable even from the door of the great en- 
trance. To make the figure less, would be to 
risk the effect of the whole, by producing a dima 
nutive appearance. Lagree with vou, that the 
square form will be the best for the pedestal, and 
[ am confident that the effect of this quadrangulai 
body will be happier from its being enclosed by 
a circular wall. fad the cylindric form any ad- 
vantages, ‘ws I know of none,) I should think it 
worth while to sacrifice them, rather than to re- 
eat the form of the hall in its embellishments 
ature constantly sets us the example of varying 
shapes, which are to be embraced together by the 
eye. 1am much pleased that Houdin’s bust was 
mentioned in the resolution, as my authority for 


g 


| it from choice. 


the features of Washington: I have always used 
I thank you for the liberty with 
which you permit me to understand the direction 
on this point, and I believe I shall have occasion 


to profit by it. ; ‘ 
The model of this statue will “7 at least 
a year, probably eighteen months. The bas re- 


liefs will require at least three months in the clay. 
We will allow three months for drying the casts 


hewing, and taking off the point will require ten 
months; the finishing will consume the residue 
of four years. 

I have been able to avail myself of the expe- 
rience of an artist who has executed a statue of 
dimensions similar to those I have mentioned, 
and am willing to undertake this work for the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars, to be paid in 
annual instalments of five thousand each. This 
is little, if at all more, than Canova received for 

‘a statue of litthe more than the size of life. The 
transport of such masses of marble and plaster, 
and the number of assistants necessary to main- 
tain the proper degree of moisture in the clay, 
and to waste the useless stone, render the 1n- 
crease of expense more than proportionate to the 
increase of size 

If you will permit me, I would wish to trans- 
mit you, from time to time, drawings of my com- 

| positions for this work, It seems to me, that a 
statue of Washington, in that situation, should 
not be a mere image of the man to gratify euri- 
sity, nor a vain display of academic art, but an 
embodying of his spirit. The accessories should 
be stamped with the character of our institutions 
They cannot instruct, perhaps, but they may im- 
press and confirm. The historic facts to be re- 
corded on the pedestal are of a different character 
from the statue, as regards the art, and I think 
they should be so. Truth will be my first object 
in these. [I mean, by truth, in this connexion, 
not all that was, but nothing that was not. [shall 
adopt the dress of the time, and secure as many 
portraits as are preserve d. 

Accept, kind sir, my earnest thanks for your 
interest in my success Believe that. in exertion, 
1 will be true to my country, and that I fully feel 
that, if I prove worthy of this task, | shall not 
have lived in vain 

I have the honor to be, with sentiments of re spe 
your obedient servant, Horatio Greenoven 





ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


SUSPICION OF HYDROPHOBIS 
Ar the time that Mr-Coleman, late editor of the 
Evening Post 
skull-cap, as a cure for hydrophobia, and frighten- 
ing the good people of this city. half out of their 
senses by his zeal in the cause, an Irishman 
was bitten by a dog in Wall-street. Poor Pat, 
alarmed almost to death, ran hither and thither— 
this way and that—crying out murder at the top 
of his voice, and finally pounced into an apothe- 
eary's shop, threw himself into a chair, and 
begged fur some of Dr. Coleman's sa/¢s to put on 
the wound. ‘ Quick, quick, for heaven's sake— 
for a dog bit me—Oh, murder! murder!’—* Was 
the dog mad?” inquired the man tn attendance. 
* Mad!” said Pat, who had not previously given 
himself leisure to settle that question 1 his own 
mind, and who now. tor the first time, began to 
have lis doubts as to the fact—* Mad! did you 
say mad? Why, '—recollecting himself a mo- 
ment, and recovering from his embarrassment— 
“ Why—yes—that ts, I think he must have been 
a (ittle mad, or he would never have d¢ffen me. 











GO NOT VET 
Go not yet, oh, go not yet, 
Linger yet a moment more . 
Something that | now torget, 
Would | whisper o'er 
Something | have treasured long, 
Strange, that I should stil! forget 
But it trembles on my tongue, 
Go not yet—go not yet ' 
Yet a moment more, remain , 
Why wouldst thon, beloved one, thus, 
Break apart the sweetest chain 
Love has wove for us ’ 
Many a word I still would say, 
Many a word | now torget-— 
Linger then, awhile, | pray, 
Go not yet—go not yet 
When apart each longing sou 
Saddens, ull again we meet, 
Wherefore wouldst thou then contro’, 
Longings all so sweet ' 
Joys so seldom come to bless, 
That we lose them with regret ; 
Wouldst thou make their raptures less ’ 
Go not yet—geo not yet! 
VALUABLE VOICES 
Braham, in a work, entitled the “ Music of 
Nature,” is described as the first of tenor singers, 
and one whose voice, for compass, power, and 
re has, probably, never been equalled. It 
is said, that he has realized the enormous sum of 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling 
by it! Of Catalani, the editor of the work before 


| 


was Investigating the merits of 


“us, observes, that though the most splendid vo- 
calist of the age, she was, as a musician, below 
{mediocrity, possessing scarcely the knowledge 


of a third-rate performer; but, by a quick percep- | 


tion she concealed these defects, even from the 
learned. Her origin was that of a match-girl in 
Rome, yet in her career she visited every court in 
Europe, where the most profuse presents were 
showered upon her. Having amassed vast trea- 
sures in money and jewels, her voice and beauty 
gone, she has retired to her domain and palazzo 
in the country that gave her birth. 





LINES FOR MUSIC 

Wake! lady from thy balmy sleep, 
And listen to my lay; 

Fair Cynthia smiles upon the deep, 
With many a silvery ray 

The stars within their azure hall, 
In silent beauty beam, 

And strains of fairy music fall 
Upon the list’ning stream 

The whispering breeze steals playfully 
Around thy sylvan bower, 

And claims a sigh from every leaf, 
A kiss from every flower 


Then waken from thy balmy sieep, 
And hie with me away, 
Where Cynthia smiles upon the deep, 
With love-inspiring ray 
A SERIOUS JOKE, OR THE FORCE OF HABIT 

A waiter was lately taking his customary rounds 
in the gallery of one of our fashionable hotels; 
he popped his head into No. 6, “ Waiter,” called 
the inmate, “ Mint Julep.” “ Yes, sir.” He 
next proceeded to No. 13, directly opposite. The 
unfortunate occupant, a stout gentleman from the 
south, had died suddenly of a surfeit, and lay 
stretched upon the floor! Johnny shook his head, 
closed the door, and knocked at No. 9. “ Waiter, 
said the third lodger, * Yes, sir.” * Brandy and 
water.’ —The waiter hereupon hastened to the 
bar, and, to the utter astonishment of all present, 
delivered himself in the following laconic and 
business-like manner: * Mint Julep No. 6—Cof- 
fin No. 13—Brandy and water No. 9.” . 





SCRAPS FROM A NOTE BOOK 

“Tf the Americans,” onee said the London 
Quarterly, in a paper on De Roos’ Narrative, 

have any plan to offer, by which American 
seamen may be protect d against serving in our 
fleets, and British seamen from entering theirs. 
Great Britain will undoubtedly be re ady todiscuss 
it.” The complacent nopudence of this sentence 
was Well answered by our novelist, Cooper, in 
his “ Notions,” as follows: —* We have a plan 
for the protection of our seamen. The Pennsyl- 
vania, and her five noble sisters, whose frames 
are now providing, the Alabama, the Deleware 
the Ohio, the New York, the Vermont, North 
Carolina, &c. &e. furnish a hint of the outline.” 


When is a man a madman, and who is a mad- 
man? Society determines this question in a 
manner singularly selfish. An old writer says, 
on this point, —* ‘That if the circle in which the 
absurdity revolves, is so small as to touch nobody, 
a man is then only what is called singular; but 
if its orbit is extended, so as to run foul of other 
people, he is then called a madman.” According 
to this, the malady depends rather for ats defini 
tion upon the degree of inconvenience to which 
it puts other people, than the subject of it. Is not 
this the case with a number of other complaints, 
moral as well as physical ? 

Ariosio was designated by his rival and con- 
temporary Tasso, the “ Homer of Ferrara: he 
may well deserve this epithet, yet how immea- 
surably does he fall behind the predecessor after 
whom he received the ttle 

Kepler the astronomer, who was full of inge- 
nious theories, held that space was a fluid, some 
thing like a sea; that the planets, stars and satel- 
lites were great animals that swam in it—that the 
earth was a monstrous beast, the trees, &e. being 
its hairs and bristles, and men, dogs and other 
animals, oecupied it, in much the same manner as 
fleas and vermin oceupy them, in turn 

The aim of the poet is, after all, an extremely 
humble one, since, all that he seeks is to appear 
like his own writing desk—namely, to be covered 
with haus (haize ) 

According to Dugald Stewart, sensibility does 
not enter into the formation of the philosophical 
taste The mistake of the professor in this re- 
mark, consists in his identifying philosophy with 
stoicism—an error common to philosophers, and, 
unless they tread over macadamized paths only 
susceptible of refutation at every step they take 

Whiston, a learned divine and astronomer, the 
friend of Newton, held comets to be the recepta- 
cles of the damned, who were there alternately 
scorched or frozen, exposed to darkness or light 
according to their proximity to or remoteness 
from the sun 

It is somewhere a notion of Herschel’s, that 
the grain crops are sensibly influenced by the spots 
on the sun; and that by closely observing them 


the price of corn in the market might in most 
cases and seasons, be readily anticipated. What 
an amusing spectacle it would make, to see a 
wholesale dealer in Flint and Tuscarora, looking 
through a telescope at the sun, for a market rate. 
upon receiving a commission for a thousand 
bushels. 

It is said of the rattlesnake, that its beauty of 
skin, and glow of eye, peculiarly bright and beau- 
tiful as they are, will be greatly impaired, and 
become dim, if its fang be cut out. If this be 
true, the comparison of the reptile to satirical 
poetry would not be altogether inapt. The sting 
makes the attraction; and yet, who would not 
willingly forego the charin and the beauty, to be 
secure from the venom of both poet and snake ? 

DESCRIPTION OF A FACE, OR LINES ABOUT NOTHING 

“There was a man,” 

But mark, th’ assertion’s quoted, 

And it should be noted 

That I never can, 

Nor will, stake my own credit 

On so unlike a thing, 

Unless it bring 

Some better proofthan mere, ‘some one hath said it.” 

With a * loca! habitation and a name,” 

But how he came, 

By both, or either, 

I’ faith | know not—neither 

Was it essential, at this time, 

T’have named the thing, save to make out the rhyme 

He was the queerest creature— 

Voice, manner, form, and feature 

There is no doubt, 

That ever wore a wig, 

A mile too big, 

Aud wrong side out,— 

Or, that ever had a passion 

For that exploded fashion— 

A ragged coat, 

Without a wite to sew't 

There was an air—a grace 

About his face, 

Which would at once enable 

The blindest te perceive, 

And to beheve 

The story vet to tell, was not a fable 

His forehead ’—Phaebus '—have you e’er, yoursei 

Seen half a cheese set edgewise on a shelf” 

An epicurean figure any how, 

It gives a notion of bis ample brow 

And then his eyes—why get the cook, or 8o, 

Upon a tin to inake a face of dough, 

Then pierce two holes, pust where the eyes should ly 


And at the bottom two gray spots vou'll see 
His nose was neither aquiline nor Romar 
Yet ‘twas a nose, 
(As | suppose,) 
But such another, no mar 
Did ever quiz 
Upon a phiz 
A half grown gourd, 
Pared off, one side, and stuck against a board, 
Gives a resembler 
Of his nasal member 
The mouth and chin- 
Fancy a great gash, in 
A watermelon, 
And you have the first— 
The last he fell on 
When he was a youth, 
And broke it off, so now, to say the truth, 
He had no under pinning to his face, at all, 
Or if a little, it was very small 
Of such a mortal, one could not but augur 
The strangest things; and | have yet to tell, 
A tale more wondrous than Munchausen’s—manz 
His was the oddest fate that e’erbetell 
“ The story, reader, never yet was heard, 
Sut, of at should be told, I'll send you word Ti 
ON A YOUNG LADY WHO LOOKED, BUT NEVER SalD 
WITTY THINGS 
Hlow different from Louisa’s tongue is fair Lousa’s eve 
Vhe latter never opes, but out a thousand arrows fly 
While from the former tinkling thing, th mugh alway 
the stretch, 
Your earsmay carry all the day, yet nothing points 


dfet 





Translated and versifed tor 


the New-York Mirr 
SPANISH PROVERBS 

In hunting, and m leve and war, 

A thousand griefs our pleasure 


ll avenged be 


Thar 
It thou wouldst we 
Grant pardon to thine enemy 
Vainglory is a tree that wears 

A goodly look ; but seldom bears 
Who doth a kindness, ever sows 

A seed that into kindness grows 

The poor are whipt—the neh forgives 
The deeds of both are kept in heaver 
Friendship should not in words alor 
But be mn every action show: 

As clouds oft intercept the day. 

So passion darkens reason’s Tay 

Who would not fortune’s change abide 
Should never sai! and never nde 

Love and ambition never vield, 

While there's a rival in the field 





While anger rages, nought perform 
Whoe'er tor sailing choose a storm 
A modest woman show to me, 

And I'll a treasure show to thee 
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